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Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 


for March 


COLUMNS RIGHT 
irs 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
E. Nowlin, Buffalo, N. Y., 


orange filter. 


AN rracamtzabee 


THREE SISTERS 


Classic form of art gallery in Delaware Park, 
was photographed by Clarence 
with a Voigtlander 
at f:I1, 1/100, using Verichrome film and an 


Strikingly shaped statue-like rocks in Monument Valley caught 
the camera eye of Nelson Merrifield, Port Arthur, Ont., 


MM 


Canada, who used a Kodak Medalist at #:16, 1/50 with 


Plus X film and a K-2 filter. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photog sraph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 


graphs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Traver, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


third 


BIRD WATCHER 


Youthful pigeon feeder 
Munich, Germany, was 
photographed by PFC El- 
win Howell with an Ikoflex 
Ila at f:11, 1/100 on Super 
XX film. 
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Cable car swings up to peak on Sugar Loaf 
Mountain where travelers can get a magnifi- 
cent view of Rio de Janeiro and surrounding 
harbor, including Christ of the Corcovado 
seen in upper right background. 


Photo: Courtesy Moore-McCormack Lines. 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


South American Aid 


Phase THE oil fields of Venezuela 
to the wheat fields of Argentina, 
South America is a monumental 
area as yet little explored by the 
average U.S. traveler. 

Planes wing to most of the major 
cities in virtually the time it takes 
to reach cities of similar size in 
Europe, but the Continent un- 
doubtedly continues to be the 
major lure. There is certainly no 
reason for travelers to shun Europe 
and head for South America only, 
but many travelers who have visited 
the Continent two or three times 
are primed for added explorations. 
They still, however, continue to 
think in terms other than South 
America. 

One of the reasons for this lack 
of active interest toward South 
America is the dearth of informa- 
tion available to prospective roam- 
ers. Not a single South American 
government has an official tourist 
information bureau in the U.S. And 
there is no organization at all com- 
parable to the European Travel 
Commission which has done so 
much to stimulate travel abroad. 

TRAVEL strongly believes in the 
establishment of a South American 
Tourist Office for the dissemination 
of full, accurate and effective infor- 
mation about the Lands Below the 
Border. Such promotion of the 
wonders to be seen on that amazing 
continent would aid in broadening 
the travel horizons of thousands 
and bring about all the benefits 
which mass travel creates to an area. 

We hope the establishment of 
such a group is not far away. The 
greatness of South America requires 
no less. 


be 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


from PARIS 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


HE Paris winter season officially ends with the first day 
a March. Concrete evidence for the tourist of this is in 
the return to their regular seasonal scale of Paris hotel rates. 
Hotel men are feverishly speeding up their renovation and 
alteration projects in anticipation of the tourist onslaught. 
Symphony orchestras have begun preparations for departure 
next month into the hinterlands of France for festivals and 
guest concerts. 

In fact, March is that kind of a month, one of bustle and 
activity, of general housecleaning, and preparations. And 
it’s.a month of anticipation, of waiting—for April, and the 
first signs of spring. And nowhere in all the world does that 
magic season find more satisfying fulfillment than in Paris. 


Machines and Meets 

Frankly, March isn’t a very exciting month in the way of 
planned events. At the Musée d’Art Moderne is an exhi- 
bition of Canadian painter “Tellan,” which extends until 
April 12. Then there is the International Agricultural 
Machines Exhibition and French Art Workshops display. 
The series of lectures on modern French painting conducted 
by an official of the Louvre continues on Wednesday 
evenings at the Marigny Theater, dedicated on March 9 to 
Matisse; March 16 to Vlaminck, Derain and Dufy; March 
23 to Cubism, March 30 to Picasso. 

An international bridge tournament with entrants from 
all over the world holds forth in Monte Carlo from March 
17 to 27, with the same place the setting for the interna- 
tional tennis tournament April 1 to 11. 

On March 26 is a rugby match between France and Wales 
and on March 27 is the Grand Spring Hurdle race at 
Auteuil race-course. Famed Longchamps opens the first 
Sunday in April with the principal race, the Prix Ganay. 
Standing room in this most famous of race tracks is 40 
francs or eleven cents. 


Events for Easter 

The Easter season in France is always a gay and festive 
one, with each of the touristic centers vying with each 
other for the originality of its fétes. In a previous column 
we mentioned the first International Rose Festival, planned 
by the communities of Juan-les-Pins and Antibes for the 
1955 Easter. The most perfect specimens have been selected 
to highlight this pageant dedicated to this precious flower. 
The theme will be further emphasized in a display of those 
paintings, throughout the centuries, which have been 
inspired by the rose. The festival will be culminated by a 
competition, featuring the rarest specimens submitted by 
horticulturists. 

Still Easter and still on the Riviera: there are yachting 
competitions in Monte Carlo; motor-car parades in Cannes 
with prizes for the most elegantly dressed occupants, and a 
Battle of Flowers—with carnations, not roses—in Menton. 

Easter also marks the official opening of Deauville, the 
elegant resort town so close to Paris (a few hours by train 
or car) that it serves as a favorite weekend spot for Paris- 
ians who can afford its luxurious trappings. Deauville has 
facilities for all expensive tastes: gambling, polo, yachting, 
golf, tennis, horse racing, concerts. The opening Easter 
gala features a big-name star and an elaborate floor show, 
with mannequins from a noted Paris dress house parading 
the latest fashions. 
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Lights for Loire 


One of the most magnificent sights in the environs of 
Paris is the Chateau Loire country, where most of France’s 
ancient castles are located. Amidst the rolling hills of the 
Loire Valley nestle some of the world’s most splendid archi- 
tectural structures. An unforgettable experience is to see 
these ancient walls in the brightness of artificial floodlights. 
In the busy summer months, all the chateaux are lit at 
night, but during the Easter holidays, a few of the more 
historic ones will have a preview of the light-sound spectacle 
which is the highlight of a visit to France. 

Powerful floodlights caress the towers and walls of the 
castles, as amplified recorded voices narrate the highlights 
of the site’s history. During Easter the chateaux of Cham- 
bord, Chenonceaux, and Azay-le-Rideau will be lit. Cham- 
bord, built by Francois I, has 440 rooms and is set in a 
park of 13,000 acres. It has 75 stairways, and in its salons 
Louis XIV presented to his court Moliere’s first” plays. 
Chenonceaux is filled with memories of Henry II, who 
built it for his mistress, Diane de Poitiers; of the intrigues 
of his wife, Catherine de Medici, who acquired it on his 
death. Azay-le-Rideau has little history, but is worth a visit 
for the sheer perfection of its architecture. Catherine de 
Medici’s schemes also dominate the Chateau of Blois, which 
will be lit on April 7 to 17 and on April 23, 24 and 30 
was here in this sixteenth-century fortress-chateau that the 
Duc de Guise was murdered at Catherine’s instigation. 


There are usually two light spectacles on the scheduled 
nights, at 10:00 p.m. and around 11:00 p.m. @ 


Floodlights illuminate Loire chateaux of Chambord, top, Chenonceaux 
in magnificent display put on at Eastertime as summer preview. 
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ROUND THE WORLD ON A SHOESTRING 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign coun- 
tries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money to travel. You could 
spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires— 
but do you know you can travel all the way to Argentina through 
colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. via bus and rail for just 
$107 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do 
you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for 
only a fourth the cost—or via connecting steamer for $600—and that 
there are dozens of other round the world routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings 
to whatever part of the globe you’re interested in? India, say, and 
how to reach it at lowest cost via rail from Europe through France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East? Or how 
to see South America economically? Which air lines Americans 
living down there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, 
or. like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination 
economically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 


Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich 
gives you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower 
cost, comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page 
after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings 
that save you money and open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Visit the West Indies? This is the 
guide that helps you explore them like an old time resident, who 
knows all the tricks of making one dollar do the work of two. Visit 
Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of 
reaching the sights (how 56¢ takes you via 8 passenger automobile 
as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around 
South America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is 
the guide that tells you where and how to go at prices you can 
really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that 
travel is within your reach, Send now for How to Travel Without 
Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with 
facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one 
little hint can save you this sum several times over. 


Passenger-carrying freighters 
are the secret 
of low cost travel 


For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the 
Canal to either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world 
cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there 
are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD Mexico ye Majorca 


West Indies yy Peru 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so 
nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the na- 
tives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so 
low you cannot only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more 
than you’d spend at a resort in the U. 8.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways 
or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today 
you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it 
costs less to spend a 
while, the surroundings 
are pleasant, and the cli- 
mate well nigh perfect 
in such places as Mexico, 


A few of the many 
Bargain Paradises 
of the World 


Mediterranean; two to three week vacations up and down the 


_ three good meals. 


Here’s a sampling of 
more dream trips 


Round the World. Every 2 months a 
Shaw Savill vessel leaves London for 
Curacao, Panama, and New Zealand. 
Cross the Pacific, change at Wellington 
for another SSL ship going west via Aus- 
tralia and South Africa back to England. 
Minimum fare $549—but the trip is usu- 
ally booked up months in advance. (Reach 
London for about $175 from New York.) 
Other round the world trips from the U.S. 
as low as $250-$300 a month via deluxe 
freighters. 

India. Minimum fare from New York 
to Ceylon, India, or Malaya is about $350. 
Transshipping in England, you can make 
the trip by luxury liner (tourist class) 
for $319. Go to the lotus-covered moun- 
tain lakes of Kashmir, where a furnished 
houseboat with four turbaned servants 
rents for $70 a month. Total costs for a 
couple run around $175 a month in the 
most beautiful spot on earth. 


Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel bar- 
gain today is a 70-day luxury cruise 
round the Dark Continent, calling at a 
score of colorful ports like Dar-es-Salaam, 
for $660, round trip from London. Com- 
bine this with a low cost tour of England. 


Mediterranean. A two week cruise to 
Malta, Naples, Casablanca, and Lisbon 
starts as low as $92, round trip from 
London, but try a longer stay—in the lush 
valleys of Mount Olympus on Cyprus, 
where a couple can live comfortably for 
$1,400 a year; on Aegean islands that 
hide remnants of a 5,000-year-old civiliza- 
tion among olive and cork groves; or with 
the fisherfolk of rocky Sardinia, where 
hotel rates are 24c a day or $1.12 with 


Pacific Coast or to New 
Orleans. Name the port 
and the chances are you 
can find it listed in “Tray- 
el Routes Around the 
World.” This is the book 
that names the lines, tells 
where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly de- 
scribes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the 
world swear by it. Travel 
editors and travel writers 
say “To learn how to 
travel for as little as you’d 
spend at a resort get 
‘Travel Routes Around 
the World.’ ” 


Travel Routes Around 
the World is yours for 
just $1, and the big 130 
page 1955 edition in- 
cludes practically every 
passenger carrying serv- 
ice starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, 
France, the Mediterra- 
nean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section 
called How to See the 


World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 
A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
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the West Indies, Peru, 
France, along the Medi- 
terranean, and in the 
world’s other low cost 
wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought 
of more distant places, do 
you know which of the 
South Sea Islands are as 


Azores or the Canaries—islands of 
tropical flowers, sandy beaches, and the 
charm of Old Spain—with rents of about 
$20 a month, groceries for a couple at 
$10 a week, and servants $5 a month each. 

The South Seas? Tahiti has found 
out about the Yankee dollar. But there’s 
brilliant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or Reef- 
girt Norfolk or Lord Howe Island, the 
Bargain Paradises of the South Seas to- 
day. 


unspoiled today as in Con- 
rad’s day? Or which is the 
one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can liye in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for 
only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the 
U.S. the rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Nor- 
man D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of 
the Globetrotters Club, show that the American dollar is re- 
spected all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd give it 
eredit for. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. 
border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time 
you learned how much you can do on the money you’ve got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World on a money back guaran- 
tee if not satisfied. Price $1.50. Fill out coupon. 


1 Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
I 43 Second Ave. 
i Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 
I have enclosed $............. (cash, check, money order). 
I Please send me the books I checked below. You will refund 
I my money if I am not satisfied. 
| © Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 
} (© Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
; LJ] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
i Special Offer: all books above ($4 value) for $3. 
l 
| 
] 
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HE SWAYZES, in this issue, 

would like to talk about the 
Virgin Islands, but not in the cus- 
tomary way. Instead, we would like 
to tell a ghost story that we heard 
while in the Islands in the not-so- 
long-ago. Some say it is a true story. 
As for us—we don’t know, but we 
like it. It concerns the island of St. 
Croix and the only ghost that 
legend says still strolls beneath the 
tropical moon there is that of Ann 
Elizabeth Heegard. On an island 
dotted with vine-entwined ruins 
of great plantation houses, it won- 
ders me there are not a dozen. But 
the girl from Martinique who be- 
came the sweetheart of the Danish 
governor, Peter Carl Frederik Von 
Scholten, is the only one. 

In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, when the islands were under 
Danish rule, the planters’ class was 
wrapped—it seemed securely—in the 
cloak of sumptuous luxury. Money 
poured in from the sea trade and 
the work was done by slaves. 

Such was the scene when Von 
Scholten arrived to take his post as 
Governor General and to fall in 
love. Who supplied the money to 
build the Governor's Mansion, 
called Bulow’s Minde, is still a 
poser. One school of thought credits 
Ann. In all events, the title was 
held in both names and here they 
entertained in the lavish manner 
of the day. 

While the gay life went on, rebel- 
lion was astir among the slaves. Von 
Scholten, representative of the 
wealthy class, was nonetheless op- 
posed to the harsh treatment meted 
out by the plantation owners. 
These landed gentry simply over- 
played their hands until, as July, 
1848, appeared on the calendar, 
their comeuppance was around the 
corner. The Governor and his lady 
had, by then, spent a decade in the 
mansion on the hill overlooking the 
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seat of government in Christian- 
sted with blue water just beyond. 

There is a tale that the night of 
the rebellion they held a great party 
at Bulow’s Minde, the house re- 
splendent under the light of candles 
flickering in silver holders. And 
then suddenly this assemblage of 
the elite carriage trade was thrown 
into a state of horror by a single 
word: “Fire!” It was the slaves’ 
great weapon. The uprising was on, 
and not only Bulow’s Minde but 
the homes of the guests began to 
light the shadows of the night, 
turned to torches by the rebelling 
workers. Chaos followed. 

On that fiery night family for- 
tunes were buried beneath the 
ruins of the homes. Legend has it 
that many still await discovery. 
Von Scholten, acting in defiance of 
his government, penned a_ procla- 
mation freeing the slaves. In the 


dawn he carried it to the Frederik- 
sted fort and at mid-day he read it. 
Now endangered by the _ bitter 
planters, Von Scholten resigned, 
and pulled out for Denmark to 
face trial, but to be acquitted be- 
fore he died five years later. 

Behind, he left Ann Heegard. 
What pact they may have made to 
reunite later on, no one knows. 
Perhaps Von Scholten just deserted. 
No matter, trials and death played 
the final hand and only a few years 
ago her grave was discovered. It was 
in a vale that sweeps down from the 
stark ruins of Bulow’s Minde, still 
majestic in its way, as it stands 
against the sky. It is only a stroll 
between the two, a stroll that many 
say is a nightime saunter for a girl 
of the Indies who lived and loved 
awhile, until the Goddess of For- 
tune turned her back and looked 
the other way. @ 


Swayze family visited St. Croix in Virgin Islands, learning of region's only ghost legend. 
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From Corcovado, sightseers view 
high-domed Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain, Rio's spectacular harbor. 


Apartment-edged Copacabana Beach 
is world-famous strip, prime Rio draw. 


BY GEOFFREY O’SHEA 


brilliant 


RAZIL 


RAZIL Is many things. It is a lazy land of many- 
acred fazendas redolent of aromatic coffee. It 
is a jungle land spreading interminably from the 
alligator-laden waters of the murky Amazon. It is 
mahogany and cocoa, carnauba wax and cotton. Brazil 
is, indeed, whatever your imagination may dictate, 
depending on the travel literature you have read most 
recently, or the book or movie or television show that 
has last dealt with this ever-mysterious, ever-chal- 
lenging land below the Equator. 
Brazil is tradition-laden Bahia in the north, where 


old women banish devils as realistically as did their 
great-great-grandmothers 200 or 300 or 400 years ago. 
it is brash, bustling Sao Paulo in the south, where a 
towering new building is completed every half hour 
around the clock. It is the teeming, whirring piers of 
Santos, the world’s greatest coffee port, where lat bags 
move endlessly into holds of a dozen ships calling from 
virtually every port in the world. But most of all, it is 
Rio de Janeiro, City of the River of January, splendid, 
beautiful Rio of song and story, the richest page in 
the memory of reverent travelers. 

It is the height of triteness to say of a country, 
it is a land of contrasts.”” Every country is a land of 
contrasts. But in Brazil they seem unusually striking 
when you consider the mud huts on her inland streams 


“cc 


as against shimmering, gleaming Rio, possessing the 
most beautiful harbor in all the world, or the fact 
that within her borders stands Sao Paulo, with a popu- 
lation of 2,750,000, the fastest-growing city in the 
world, as against the Amazon jungle population of 
uncounted thousands who know so little of modern 
civilization that you wonder how they could possibly 
have avoided it as effectively as they have. 

The Brazilian jungles—1,500,000 square miles—are 
in their own way as valuable as the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of the rich red lands that sprawl across 
the face of the high plateau country inland from 
Santos, the most productive in all the world of that 
most vital of American table staples—coflee. This 
jungle is the center of important woodlands, notably 
mahogany, which goes aboard ships at Manaus, 2,600 
miles from the Amazon’s mouth, on the first lee of its 
journey to all global points. 

Here, too, is the source of the redwoods, rosewoods 
and satin woods, of jaguar, deer and ocelot skins, of 
the rubber trees which once sustained a flourishing 
industry but through the years have lost much of their 
vitality before the more ambitious projects of the 
Far East. In this area you also find gums of such exotic 
names as to challenge the tongue—massarabduba, the 
basis of chicle, for example—and the barbasco which 
means so much to manufacturers of insecticides. 

True, the traveler may one day find his way to the 
Amazon and on to Manaus, but they are off the beaten 
travel path. What does Brazil hold for the traveler 
who is likely to take one of the more popular routes, 
always, of course, leading eventually to Rio? 

It would be helpful at the outset to consider a map 
of this vast land. Note that the large cities are scat- 
tered along the 4,900-mile coastline, that few objectives 
of the tourist lie inland. It has been said of Brazil 
that today she is the United States of America 75 years 
ago. In the U. S., too, a seafaring people started in 
settlements scattered along the coast. A combination 
of exploration and agricultural development encour- 
aged the founding of towns that are now big cities, 
and caused the railroad builders to lay iron rails from 
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Shapely Sao Vincente Bridge spans river in coffee port of Santos. 


Iguassu Falls, higher, wider than Niagara, are amid rich forest. 


the coastline ever further inland until both two coasts 
were united. Thus the U. S. developed. 

Brazil today is building concrete highways and is 
improving her railroads. As they are expanded, she, 
too, will create more villages inland and they will 
become cities. But today this has not yet been done. 
Her largest city, Sao Paulo, lies 40 miles inland from 
Santos, in the mountains. Last year Sao Paulo cele- 
brated the 400th anniversary of her founding, cen- 
tering attention on the fact that as a banking center 
she grew as the coffee export trade grew, a community 
free of the confining qualities/and the much less com- 
fortable climate of the mountain-ringed port of Santos. 
But Sao Paulo as an inland growth is something of 
an exception. Study the map and you see Paranagua, 
Bahia, Belem, Recife, Fortaleza and the rest all lying 
along the coastline, ports of varying importance sus- 
trained by trade and fishing, and refreshed by the 
breezes of the South Atlantic which have difficulty 
surmounting the spine of mountains that runs down 
the Brazilian coast. 

Even these communities are not well known to the 
traveler, though the economic importance of their 
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ores, skins, gums, lumber, waxes, seeds and oils is 
appreciated by dozens of industries. 

Nevertheless, Brazil has not been exploited as a 
travel goal to anything like the proportions she de- 
serves as a land of her beauty and variety. History 
books set down the year of her discovery as 1500, an 
achievement of Portuguese navigator Pedro Alvares 
Cabral. But in the minds of those associated with that 
social-economic factor called tourism, her discovery 
goes back only a quarter of a century, or even less. 
By competitive measurements, even today there is no 
well-organized effort under way by the Brazilian ele- 
ments that would benefit most from a tourist move- 
ment to Brazil, certainly nothing comparable to the 
programs of European countries. However, Brazil has 
come to understand the value of the tourist. 

Last year, in connection with the observance of the 
400th anniversary of the founding of Sao Paulo, a 
series of congresses were held, including groups of 
editors, movie people, insurance experts and cancer 
specialists, with resulting highly valuable publicity in 
the columns of some of the world’s most influential 


Sailing craft breeze across fine harbor of song-celebrated Bahia. 


Booming, modern Sao Paulo is world's fastest-growing metropolis, 
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newspapers. In 1955, Brazil should gain another tre- 
mendous publicity harvest when the 36th Eucharistic 
Congress of the Roman Catholic Church is held in 
Rio de Janeiro. New York’s Cardinal Spellman will 
head a delegation of some 300 clergy from the U. S. 
aboard the Moore-McCormack liner Brazil. 

Through most of the years, Brazil, the tourist land, 
has been a country with a single attraction—Rio de 
Janeiro. People who could not pronounce the name 
still could—and did—sing and whistle about glorious 
Rio. Hardened writers, prepared to fight off the 
vaunted spell of the world’s most beautiful harbor, 
found themselves completely in her power once they 
had viewed the crescent beaches that ring the city, 
so aptly described in their nightime beauty as like a 
string of pearls about the throat of a magnificent 
woman. 

I too have fallen before the challenge of Rio’s love- 
liness. But my brightest memory is not of the first 
time I saw her but, rather, as I was about to depart 
after a glorious week. Our ship had pulled away from 
her pier at the foot of the Praca Maua at dusk, and 
we were heading out past that famous sentinel, Sugar 
Loaf. We were standing at the ship’s rail watching 
the sun’s rays tint the tips of the mountains—there 
are said to be 365 mountains in Rio, one for each day 
of the year—when suddenly, suspended above the city 
in the blue of the sky, a giant illumined cross came 
upon our vision. For a few seconds we felt as if we 
had been singled out for a manifestation of something 
not humanly explainable. By degrees we came back 
to reality, realizing that what we saw was the giant 
Christus Redemptor, the huge flood lights having 
been turned on at the base of the statue which stands 
majestically atop the Corcovado, tallest of the city’s 
mountains. 

For all that Rio had meant to us, and was in the 
future to mean and does today, her shimmering waters 
and fantastic mountain formations, sweeping boule- 
vards, mosaic walks, teeming life, that one incident 
of the cross in the sky has never left my memory, 
never indeed lost any of the poignancy of its seeming 
miraculous quality. 

But this Rio is only one city, and those who have 
their interest in the tourism of the nation realize that 
while she is an asset beyond value, a living, natural 
gift of the gods to all with eyes to see, nevertheless no 
nation survives in the competition for attention of 
the tourist on the strength of a single attraction. Even 
Paris stands bolstered by a dozen supplemental attrac- 
tions, so too do London and Rome. 

With Brazil the problems of tourism differ from 
those of France, England and Italy. Europe pos- 
sesses charms that have accrued through the centuries. 
She was building magnificent cathedrals before Brazil 
was even touched by the explorers and conquistadores 
out of Spain and Portugal. And today, though the 
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Giant statue of Christ crests Corcovado Mountain, Rio's highest. 


foot-weary tourist in the midst of his travels may 
declare he never again will visit a gallery or a castle 
or cathedral, come the winter nights he will be show- 
ing his slides and tempting the neighbors up Floren- 
tine marble steps through the ghost-ridden hallways 
that tell of long-departed lovers and kings. So, friends 
follow to Europe. 

Brazil cannot attract North Americans on the prime 
basis of heavy cultural treasures. Quite smartly, there- 
fore, she sets herself up not as the mother of hemi- 
spheric tradition or anything of that sort, but rather 
as the fortunate recipient of natural attractions, such 
as summer sunshine when the North is in the throes 
of winter cold; the most placid body of water in the 
world, the South Atlantic, as her setting; a tremen- 
dous body of natural wealth that waits development, 
an attractive people—to cite a few lures. 

The old-world flavor of the Brazilian ports also 
charms the visitor from more sophisticated cities. In 
Bahia, for example, despite its 450,000 population, 
you find remnants of a many-centuries-old civilization 
that stamps itself indelibly on your memory. Here, 
the “old” city spreads along the waterfront, as it has 
for lo these hundreds of years, fishermen’s boats and 
water-borne craft of every type crowding in from 
scattered bases along the coastline with native prod- 
ucts that will go into larger ships arriving from 
Europe and North America. On the upper level stands 
the “new” Bahia, bright, shining, modern. In the 
streets, mingling with fellow-townsmen dressed in the 
latest styles from modern stores, are women in the 
flowing, colorful Bahiana dress. Here, in this most 
important of the nation’s sources of tobacco and cocoa, 
where African traditions are still strong, you may hear 
of the Festival of Senhor Dos Navegantes, or Lord of 
Seamen, on New Year’s Day, or the observance of the 
Twelfth Night Feast on the sixth of January or the 
mid-January observance of the festival of the city’s 
patron saint, Our Lord of Bomfim, translated Our 
Saviour of the Good End. 

The Bahiana goes devotionally to wash his church 
on the hill, with his neighbors, carrying brooms and 
pails, prayers on his lips. Or he goes in his canoe into 


the bay to follow the boat bearing the statue of the © 
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Senhor through the crowded waters of the harbor, 
expressing his thanks for the protection afforded his 
fishing expeditions in the year just ended. In February 
he honors Yemanja, the African Siren, Mother of the 
Waters, when his fellow fishermen bear huge baskets 
of gifts to their patron far out from the beach, dump- 
ing all into the sea as they cry their pledges of rever- 
ence. 

‘These are the more colorful aspects of Brazilian 
ceremony. The world knows more about the Mardi. 
Gras, a feature of all cities and towns throughout 
Latin America the four days preceding the start of 
the Lenten season. In Rio this reaches heights not 
approached elsewhere. Day and night the streets are 
crowded with chanting, dancing thousands, with great 
parades at night of glowing, many-colored floats, with 
dances and parties and grand balls in the hotels and 
clubs and theatres. 

The Mardi Gras in Rio went on many years await- 
ing a promotional impetus which finally took form 
just prior to the war in a series of special Mardi Gras 
cruises on the Good Neighbor liners, which served 
as hotels for visitors the duration of the affair. An- 
nually now, this is a magnet that draws increasing 
numbers of travelers who combine a visit to the Latin 
American neighbors with a ringside view of one of the 
world’s most exciting celebrations. 

The theory of the travel experts as they watch the 
results of the Mardi Gras promotion is that if Brazil 
can offer the traveling public something more than 
the loveliness of its cities, the exotic quality of its 
life, the prospect of the warm clime from December 
through March, she can draw increasingly on the tre- 
mendous tourist market that les within the U. S, 
waiting encouragement. 

It is a challenge, no doubt. But, despite Mardi Gras 
much closer at hand, hundreds still go to Rio because 
Rio’s is something beyond any other. If she can add 
further inducements it is fair to believe she will draw 
additionally. For instance, every port of call of the 
Good Neighbor liners has its own cathedral as well 
as its own distinctive physical and social attractions. 
The religious pilgrimage to Europe has been ex- 
panded into a factor in travel. It is developing for 
South America, too. Additionally, the business pil- 
erimage designed to improve established markets and 
develop new ones has been tested by Pacific Coast and 
New England industrialists and has proven an honest, 
solid success. Here are the two extremes, religious 
devotion and commercial development. Between them 
is a wide range of interests. Brazil is bound to grow 
in interest through the years .as these are tested for 
their tourist appeal. Brazil will remain as the place 
“where the nuts come from” and the coffee and cotton 
and oils, too. But her future tourist-wise remains wide 
open for education and enlightenment—and that best — 
of all travel treats: entertainment. @ 
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es To America’s doorstep are 
hundreds of Caribbean islands 
where the tempo of living is lei- 
surely and where the people are 
gentle and friendly. Here also is 
Europe, Asia and Africa in a thim- 
ble, with time blending the cul- 
tures into n€w, exotic patterns. 
There are many little-known 
gems in the Caribbean where your 
U.S. dollar stretches the longer you 
stay. They can be found in the 
Leeward and Windward islands 
which curve right into the trade 
winds. This is a perfect climate, 
constantly air-conditioned by na- 


Great Bay Beach is St. Martin lure. 


BY LEE KARWICK 


Island Idylls in the 
CARIBBEAN SEA 


ture, where palm-fringed beaches 

Raced stretch for miles along cobalt and 

{ Y A turquoise waters whose transpar- 
ency deceives even sailors. 

% Yachtsmen say this is the finest 

water in the world, and from April 

a through the summer the sea is at 

4 its best. There are no gray days 

but bright, gay ones with a steady 

€ a ie breeze to swell the sails, and rain- 

bows playing over the bow. Where- 

ever you look, islands pop up like 

mushrooms all over the horizon. 

Most of them have  salt-white 

beaches, pink beaches, gold beaches, 
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whatever you wish, and with no 
noise, no confusion, no clatter. 

From St. Martin southeast to 
Tobago, the Leeward and Wind- 
ward islands have no equal in 
beauty, yet are kind to a budget. 

Limited accommodations are 
available at friendly, informal, 
small hotels and guest houses. With 
the rate of exchange in your favor, 
room and three simple meals a 
day may be had for as little as 
$4.50. A Scotch highball is twelve 
cents; imported Dutch beer, twelve 
cents a bottle; bananas, citrus fruit, 
oversized avocados, mangoes, all 
priced at a few cents. Tropical fish 
are abundant, waiting to be caught 
by the avid fisherman whether he 
prefers surf casting, deep-sea fishing 
or the latest sport of underwater 
spear-fishing. 

A favorite inexpensive pastime is 
catching lobster on a fine moonlit 
night. Under the glow of torches 
and with a competent guide, you 
can patrol the waters close to shore 
to catch the lobster of your choice. 
With a thermos of a favorite drink, 
your lobster boiling over an open 
fire, soon to be enjoyed dripping 
with melted butter and juicy island 
limes and the large tropical moon 
as your back drop, you'll long re- 
member such a night as a true 
beachcomber. 

For such nights, here’s a com- 
pilation of off-beat isles in the Ca- 
ribbean—entrancing, enjoyable and 
inexpensive, island idylls all. 


ST. MARTIN or ST. MAARTEN 
—it all depends which side you live 
on—French or Dutch! In order to 
settle the dispute of ownership, 
the two governments each selected 
citizens to stand back to back and 
walk around the island. Where the 
two met would be the dividing 
line between the countries. Though 
the Frenchman was more energetic 
and covered more ground, the lucky 
Dutchman included yaluable salt 
ponds in his hike. A simple monu- 
ment was erected in 1948 at the 
boundary commemorating 300 years 
of friendly relations. 

The island is only 37 square 
miles, with a good road_ between 
the Dutch town of Philipsburg and 
Marigot, the capital of the French 
side. Excellent riding horses are 
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available and fishing boats and 
tackle may be hired at moderate 
cost. The Government Guest house 
in Philipsburg, located on its own 
beach, has accommodations for a 
few guests. At Little Bay, a new 
hotel is under construction and will 
be ready this summer. 


(Transportation: Government boat 
from St, Kitts, #3.4 via Curacao) 


SABA, N.W.L., is probably the 
most interesting island of the Dutch 
West Indies for it is isolated from 
the world. The approach to this 
majestic rock rising out of the sea 
can be made only by boat. A jeep 
takes you up the mountain to the 
trim little town of The Bottom 
nestled in an extinct crater. Most 
of the 1,200 people, predominantly 
white, live in The Bottom and in 
other tiny towns of St. John’s, 
Windwardside and Hellsgate. You 
will spend. your time visiting the 
towns, meeting friendly people who 
are always fascinated with visitors, 
and purchasing beautiful needle- 
work done by the women whiling 
away time until their husbands re- 
turn from the sea. Visitors will find 
accommodations at the neat Gov- 
ernment Guest House in The Bot- 
tom. 


(Transportation: Government boat 
from St. Kitts and St. Maarten) 


ST. EUSTATIUS, N.W.IL., of 
11.8 square miles, has the smallest 
population of the Dutch group. In 
the old days, “Statia,” as the Carib- 
beans know it, served as a trans- 
shipment point for goods, arms and 
clothing to. the blockaded Colonies 
during the American Revolution. 
As many as 700 ships would crowd 
the harbor. Statia was the first for- 
eign nation to fire a salute to the 
rebel flag of the American colonies 
and this historic event is commemo- 
rated by a plaque presented in 1939 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
In 1780 in reprisal, the British fleet 
under Rodney looted the island 
and destroyed the capital. Statia 
has never recovered, and ruins of 
this tragic event may still be seen. 
Since World War II farmers from 
Holland, with the help of the gov- 
ernment, have been encouraged to 
settle-on the fertile island. The 
Government has a guest house for 
visitors. 
(Transportation: 
from St. Kitts) 


ST. KITTS, B.W.1., as it is@ 
popularly called —although the ~ 
proper name is St. Christopher— 
was founded in 1623 as the Mother — 
Colony of the West Indies. Sur- — 
rounding the bustling harbor, the 
main town of Basseterre is reminis- 


In Castries on St. Lucia, natives show prospective souvenir buyer sharkbone necklace. F- 
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‘Isolated capital of Saba, The Bottom, nestles in extinct crater. 


cent of England with Victorian 
architecture, Pall Mall gardens and 
St. George’s Church. Brimstone 
Hill, the Gibraltar of the West 
Indies, is perched high above the 
town and can easily be reached by 
car. Slaves by the thousands built 
this mighty fortress which was held 
by the British under Rodney in a 
life and death struggle with the 
French. 


(Transportation: #2,4,6,7, and motor 
boat from Antigua) 


ANTIGUA, B.W.I., seat of gov- 
ernment for the British Leeward 
islands, is known for its many beau- 
tiful crescent-shaped beaches, steel 
bands and Lord Nelson Dockyard 
at English Harbor. There are ex- 
cellent small hotels and guest 
‘houses overlooking their own beach 
where life is completely unsophis- 
ticated. It is said Antigua boasts 
the best in steel bands, the two 


most popular being Hell’s Gate and 
Brute Force. With music reminis- 
cent of the marimba, these bands 
entertain regularly at the hotels. 
Tennis, horseback riding, golfing, 
swimming, fishing and sailing are 
the favorite sports. 

Time has not altered English 
Harbor in Antigua, only the pur- 
pose has changed. It has always 
been the anchorage for sailing 
ships. During the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, it was the 
Caribbean naval base of the Brit- 
ish and for a time was under the 
command of Lord Nelson. The 
ships in those days were built for 
war. Today the harbor is still the 
rendezvous for beautiful sailing 
ships, but their sole purpose is 
pleasure. Most of the yachts can be 
chartered for trips to the outer 
islands. 


(Transportation: #1,2,6,7.9) 


i sai pS Sais 


Many visitors to’ tiny, idyllic Saba explore isle on horseback although jeeps can be used. 
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Crewmen look to their lines as schooner approaches St. Eustatius. 


DOMINICA, B.W.I., is consid- 
ered to be the most beautiful island 
of the Caribbean, having the high- 
est tropical mountains and a river 
for each day of the year. This was 
the last island to be discovered by 
Columbus due to its inaccessibility 
and even today Dominica can only 
be reached by boat. Transportation 
around the island is limited but 
there are excellent walking and 
bridle paths through the lush for- 
ests which are free of threatening 
wildlife. Here will be found a res- 
ervation for the last survivors of 
the Carib Indians who spend their 
time boat building and_ basket 
weaving. Roseau, the largest town, 
has limited guest houses for the 
visitor who wants to get away from 
it all. 


(Transportation: #5 by sea plane from 
St. Vincent, #6) 


ST. LUCIA, B.W.I., can always 
be recognized by a skyline of two 
mountain peaks, Gros Piton and 
Petit Piton. They are startling in 
their size and beauty. Nestled close 
to the Pitons is the town of Sou- 
friere, a favorite fishing center, 
named from the famous Sulphur 
Springs at the head of an active 
volcano. They can be observed in 
complete safety. Castries, the capi- 
tal, with a magnificent harbor, com- 
bines the cultures of the French 
and British. Small hotels and resi- 
dences are located on the sides of 
the hills overlooking the harbor. 
Pigeon Island Beach Club, a short 
distance off shore, is reached by 
regular motor launch for it is the 
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Transportation by Air 


Pan American via San Juan. 
British West Indian via San 
Juan. 

Air France via San Juan. 

KLM via Curacao & St. Kitts. 
British Guiana — St. Vincent 
Government Air Service. 


‘ 
Transportation by Ship 


Canadian National Steamship 
Co. 

Aleoa Steamship Co. (Halifax 
& Montreal, Canada). 

French Line Caribbean 
Cruises. 

Cunard Line — Caribbean 
Cruises. 
Clipper Line 
Cruises. 


Caribbean 


rendezvous for water sports en- 
thusiasts. A thatched roof bar and 
restaurant, dressing rooms and 
showers are available for the con- 
venience of bathers. 
(Transportation: #2,6,7,8) 


ST. VINCENT, B.W.I., was sup- 
posed to be the ultimate destina- 
tion of Capt. Bligh’s Bounty. He 
was bringing a cargo of seedlings 
of Pacific breadfruit intended as a 
new source of food. However, on 
a succeeding voyage, Bligh brought 
the seedlings and one of the trees 
he planted is standing in the Botan- 
ical Garden in Kingston, the capi- 
tal. At Fort Charlotte, there are 
many stones inscribed by the origi- 
nal Carib settlers reminding you 
of the bloody Carib Wars which 
for a time forced the colonists into 
the sea. From the top of the Fort 
you can see all of Kingston and the 
many islands of the Grenadines. 

Along the countryside are Eight- 
eenth Century windmills which 
are used for crushing sugar cane. 
This is one of the few places where 
the visitor will see them in opera- 
tion. Barroualli is a small fishing 
village of natives who set out in 
small crafts to harpoon blackfish, 
a small species of whale. After the 
whales are beached, the whole 
town is agog with music and danc- 
ing. There are small inexpensive 
hotels and guest houses overlooking 
Bequia Channel and the islands of 
the Grenadines. Just recently, one 
of the little hotels was purchased 
by Americans and completely reno- 
vated, including a swimming pool. 


(Transportation: #5 [St. Vincent Gov- 
ernment Airways] from Barbados, 6,7) 
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GRENADA, B.W.L, the Spice 
Island, is the American’s concep- 
tion of a tropical paradise. St. 
George’s, the capital, of up-and- 
down cobble streets with houses of 
Georgian architecture, is perched 
on shelves surrounding a deep har- 
bor of incomparable beauty and 
tranquility. The hotels and guest 
houses, though small and informal, 
all have breathtaking views of the 
Caribbean. Grand Anse Beach, a 
short distance from town, has no 
rival for beauty. Miles of soft white 
sands slip into the Caribbean Sea 
which is as well mannered as water 
in a tub and as clear as a mountain 
spring. Lush forests cover the 
mountainous island with a surpris- 
ing fresh-water lake, Grand Etang, 
2,000 feet above sea level. Cars with 
chauffeurs may be hired for many 
scenic tours, with stopovers for pic- 
nics and swimming at Levera Beach 
on the north coast. 

(Transportation: #2,6,7,9) 


TOBAGO, B.W.L., only 30 min- 
utes by plane from Trinidad, is 
reputed to be the locale for DeFoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe. This is the island 
of white beaches, tropical birds 
(even the Bird of Paradise) , excel- 
lent fishing and many small attrac- 
tive hotels. Under British rule since 


1814, the island was joined admin- 
istratively with Trinidad in 1889, 
yet still retains a relaxing tran- 
quility in contrast to the bustling 
activity of Trinidad. 

The capital is Scarborough where 
many of the hotels and guest houses 
are situated. Bathing beaches sur- 
round Tobago, with Pigeon Point, 
Man O’War and Store Bay the most 
popular. Sailfish, tunny, king fish, 
tarpon and many sporting surface 
fish can be caught in nearby waters. 

At Bucco Reef there are hun- 
dreds of pelicans—and where they 
are, so are the fish. Just two miles 
off shore, boats may be rented for 
exciting underwater exploring and 
skin diving. Giant sea fans, colorful 
fish and coral formations can easily 
be seen from the boats. 

Off the southeast coast is Little 
Tobago or Bird of Paradise Island. 
This mile-long sanctuary is one of 
the two localities in the world 
where wild birds of paradise are 
seen. Sir William Ingram brought 
from Indonesia 50 species of these 
birds and in 1929 his family pre- 
sented the island to the government 
on the condition that it be kept as 
a sanctuary. Fruit trees have been 
especially planted and once a week 
water is brought for the birds. 


(Transportation: #2, [To Trinidad, 
#1,2.4.6.7] ) 


Calypso singers chronicle life, love and levity in lilting rhythms throughout all Caribbean. 
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Native craft anchored in Kuwait harbor are both of ancient design. 


Expansive State Hospital is typically low, flat-roofed structure. 
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| bes I ARRIVED in Kuwait, on the Persian Gulf, 

early in February, I had imagined a desert as 
burning golden sand blown into rippled dunes, the 
sky shading light blue to flaming orange. There would 
be palm trees in the distance, of course, and a camel 
silhouetted against the empty sky. The reality proved 
to be very different. The cement-like earth is covered 
with a thin layer of grey sand. Not a tree or a blade of 
grass provides so much as a touch of green. Surpris- 
ingly, a few swallows and sparrows were darting about, 
no doubt pausing on passage to more attractive scenes. 
A thin drizzle turned earth, sky, and sea to a uniform 
grey. 

From the airport we set out for the bungalow that 
was to serve as our temporary home, some eight to ten 
miles away. The journey proved perilous. Although 
long stretches of the road are tarred and equipped 
with dual carriage-ways, and danger signs of every 
description, Arab drivers go their own sweet way— 
quite unpredictable to others. 

The traffic is dense. Trucks of every sort, excavators, 
bulldozers, carts and shiny American and English cars 
cram the roads. Hardly anyone gives the least thought 
to the safety or comfort of other road users. With finger 
permanently on the horn, they all press onward, deter- 
mined that the last thing they will do is to give way to 
anyone else. The noise is stupefying. There are no 
pedestrian crossings and no traffic lights. Arabs cross 
the street as in the recent days of donkey traffic, with- 
out so much as a backward glance. 

It is rare to see a vehicle that is not decorated. 
Trucks have a feather duster attached to the radiator 
cap, and generally a row of green, yellow and orange 
lights on the bumper. Shiny private cars sprout a row 
of purple and blue paper tulips along the wind-screen, 
while back windows are obscured by gaudy cushions. 
Bicycles are gilded and ornamented, equipped with 
blue hooters, yellow-framed mirrors, and half a dozen 
red reflectors. 

In the walled town, the streets are narrow and con- 
gested. Policemen in uniform with Arab head-dress 
stand on stone platforms, vainly trying, with wildly 
flailing arms, to disentangle the chaos. A donkey falls, 
borne down by its mountainous load, and pedestrians 
swarm forward, not to stare, but to help put the ani- 
mal on its feet again, its slender legs wobbling under 
the excessive load. 

Astonishingly, no one succumbs to the nerve-tor- 
menting clamor and delays. Indifferent to the turmoil, 
workers rhythmically sweep the ever-encroaching sand 
back from the center of the roads to the sides. With 
equal promptness the traffic disperses it again. 

Kuwait nevertheless has attracted Middle Easterners 
of every sort, Negroes, Greeks, Italians, Scandinavians, 
Americans, French and British. They have come from 
all walks of life, and many who were unemployable in 
their own countries have found wealth such as they had 
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never dreamt of. Autos are within the reach of almost 
all, and filthy Arabs, dressed in discarded Army great- 
coats, with dirty rags on their heads, squalid skirts re- 
vealing skinny spinsterish ankles, count wads of notes 
worth thousands of rupees. Oil has created a new gold 
rush. 

There are few women, other than white ones, to be 
seen, and those who appear are shapelessly swathed in 
black that betrays not even a peep hole for the eyes, 
and through which not a glimmer of the features can 
be seen. 

The horse and donkey traffic of three years ago has 
been almost crowded off the roads. The donkeys are 
tall, thin, wiry-looking animals, mostly white. Even 
the meanest, most dejected-looking horse has the small 
head and slender legs of the Arab breed, with a look of 
blood stock about it. Perhaps they too share in the 
general prosperity, for they look a little less unhappy 
than I had expected. 

All around roam colonies of wild dogs. They appear 
to be in surprisingly good condition, and, astonish- 
ingly, they appear to trust men. I held out my hand 
to one tentatively wagging his tail. He licked it, 
jumped with delight, and followed me for a walk. At 
night, they collect in packs and howl to the moon. 

Leaving the town, we turned north along a beaten 
track. Already it is edged with coping stone and it will 
soon be covered with macadam. Everywhere buildings 
are in various stages of completion, There is an im- 
mense distillation plant already supplying one mil- 
lion gallons of water daily to a large proportion of the 
population, which at present numbers a quarter of a 
million. In the native quarters water is still carried 
in skin bottles by donkeys, with the rider perched 
above on a side saddle arrangement. Until recently, 
all fresh water was imported by dhow from the Shatt- 
el-Arab. 

One large power station is completed and a second 
is in course of building. There are about six schools 
with an average of 400 pupils each for the girls, and 
many new modern schools have just been completed for 
the boys. These are of most lavish and modern design, 
built round a central courtyard, with peristyles whose 
pillars are faced with colored mosaic paving in artis- 
tic pale tones, forming the cloisters. They each have 
a large assembly hall and a swimming pool. Many 
have a stadium as well. There are blackboards that 
slide down and Venetian blinds that slide up, and cor- 
ridors protected from the sun’s rays by Moorish grilles. 
Uniforms are provided for all the pupils. 

An immense technical school is almost finished, 
complete with mosque and dormitory blocks for both 
teachers and pupils. There is a large hospital as well 
as an isolation hospital. Everywhere are forests of piles 
bearing the foundations of new constructions. 

The European population is largely housed in pre- 
fabricated bungalows, with two bedrooms, air-condi- 
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tioned and netted against flies, and all identical in 
design. They cover acres of desert, and appear to have 
been just dumped down without reference to any 
orderly pattern. Doubtless a plan will emerge. 

It was cold when we arrived, although the word is 
used comparatively. By day I sat in a room warmed 
by a two-bar electric fire. At night I slept under four 
blankets. 

In spite of the vast extent of present building every- 
thing breathes an air of impermanence. Mud walls, 
hastily built, are cracking and crumbling before they 
are completed. Even in the old walled town nothing 
looks as if it had survived more than a couple of dec- 
ades. Maintenance of buildings is at present unknown. 
When a house finally collapses from lack of repair it 
is pulled down and another is built on the site. 

A few miles from our temporary bungalow is an 
area of five or six acres, railed round with heavy steel 
netting. It is crowded with what I at first thought to 
be small haystacks with eight wooden piles sticking 
up from each. Closer examination revealed them to 
be human habitations made of straw matting flimsily 
supported on poles. The older the dwelling the greater 
the number of straw mats which covers it, for when 
one wears out another is thrown over the top, until the 
whole structure collapses around its supports. The in- 
habitants of these huts must bend double to get in 
through the doorway. There is no sanitation other 
than that provided by nature on the beaches. 

One night soon after we arrived the heavens opened 
and the rain descended. This was no mere tropical 
downpour, but solid water, under which our house 
vibrated on its concrete and brick foundation. The 
lightning was a continuous blinding illumination, and 
the noise was equal to that of several underground 
trains. I lay secure in bed, thinking of the inhabitants 
of hayrack village. 

Everywhere the land is littered with mountains of 
water-pipes, cement, bricks, pylons, poles, gravel and 
sand, the materials of what will be a sprawling sub- 
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urban city. It will, however, lack the neat gardens of 
the typical suburbia. Experiments are in progress to 
find out what, if anything, will grow in this desert of 
many centuries. . 

This is also a land of surprises. We had been in 
Kuwait only a few weeks when the greyness gave place 
to brilliant blue sky, ultramarine sea, grass-green fore- 
shore, and roads threaded with shining new red and 
green trucks. 

Outside the “camp,” the depressing name given to 
the prefabs where we are temporarily housed, the des- 
ert was undulating and green after the rain. The green 
is not grass, but a course, fleshy scrub growth. 

The suspicion strengthens that this is a man-made 
desert, for wherever a patch of green grows a shepherd 
is grazing his goats with their black fleeces and long 
floppy grey ears. Nothing is planted. The green that 
nature provides is eaten and the goats move on. In 
the evening the shepherd leads them back to the walled 
town, hot, dusty and footsore. 

In the distance the land shimmers mauve beneath 
the scorching sun. The color proves to be that of 
myriads of tiny irises, perfectly formed and about four 
inches high, which cover scores of acres. In the farthest 
distance the palaces and summer houses of shaikhs 
stand on hills which, through some queer trick of 
light, appear to be set on islands surrounded by smooth 
silver water. 

Larks soar overhead, trilling their piercingly sweet 
‘song. Martins swoop over the salt marshes, and a hawk 
hovers, waiting to pounce on the chattering sparrows. 
A pair of Mother Carey’s chickens sit pensively on the 
edge of a rut, while in the far distance and visible only 
through powerful binoculars, is a colony of sea-birds, 
and the last of the flamingos not yet departed from 
their winter feeding ground. As yet there is no sign 
of the plague of flies I expected, and what all the birds 
live on remains a mystery. 

Cars loaded with eight or nine passengers, their 
roofs piled with shabby suitcases, crash past, never 


Students at Sabah Boys School enjoy recess in arch-edged court. 
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slackening speed however deep the ruts, on their way 
to join the gold rush. All roads lead to Utopia, and 
a car is of trifling value, easily replaced. 

Values being fantastic, prices are preposterously 
high for people on moderate salaries, as most of us 
are. Meat averages about four rupees a pound, the 
rupee being worth 22 cents. Bread is one rupee a loaf, 
butter 3.8, coffee 5.8, and poultry 6 rupees. Anything 
bought in the bazaar is priced according to the mer- 
chant’s estimate of the customer’s gullibility. Wages 
of servants average about 280 rupees a month. They 
buy their own food, or rather, they are supposed to. 

Coolies working on the various enterprises, such as 
roads, earn 300 rupees a month, wealth which three 
or four years ago was beyond their most extravagant 
dreams. They work from sunrise to sunset. 

Our day starts at 7:00 a.m. and ends at 1:00 p-m. 
Later in the year, when the temperature reaches 125° 
in the shade, it will probably start at 5:30 a.m. and 
end at 11:00 a.m. After that, we shall sleep until tea- 
time and then go out for a while, though this must of 
necessity be very short as darkness falls early. Our 
greatest difficulty is that of getting any exercise, as 
there is no club, consequently no games, nor anywhere 
to walk except in the grey dust of the desert. 

Water is one of the most precious commodities in 
Kuwait, yet when for two months in the year it is in 
abundance, no effort is made to conserve it. Perhaps 
that, too, will come in time. 

Ragged children scampering out of a dusty road 
as modern trucks roll past carrying hygienic food for 
them—that is the sharp image of Kuwait’s contrasts 
today. Oil has brought about a gigantic upheaval. 
What changes will remain, what ones will someday 
be again buried beneath the timeless desert, no one 
can yet tell. Kuwait is caught in its own frenzy, per- 
haps destined to be, for all we know, a great city. 

Meanwhile, ironically enough, friends back home 
are only dimly aware of where we live now, here in 
turbulent Kuwait. @ 


Arabs, officers crowd steps of wooden Public Security Department. 
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Py Ae KINDS of people, from office 
il) a k e [ t a boys to gentlemen farmers, have 
caught the uranium fever. Family 


parties camping on weekends 


; wouldn’t leave home without a 
Geiger counter, It’s standard equip- 
ment along with the fishing rod or 


the golf clubs, depending on the 

family’s favorite sport. When fa- 

ther goes fishing, mother prowls 

around the hinterland, her eyes set 

on the dial, her ears on the phones, 

waiting for the telltale readings 

BY that spell radioactivity and a_ pos- 

sible fortune. The more enterpris- 

ELLISEVA SAYRES. ing have larger types of Geiger 

counters in their cars, with a probe 

attached for spotting the mineral 
as they race along at 60 mph. 

The demand for counters—which 

cost anywhere from $30.00 to $3,000 

each—has jumped by leaps and 


Intent young man slowly covers mound of 


rock with detecting device in search for 


es valuable uranium ore, following path taken 
by thousands of travelers combining week- 
end wanderings with try for sudden wealth. 
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bounds in the East since weekend 
prospectors have made “hot” strikes 
at Bear Mountain, N. Y.; in New 
Hampshire, by a disused old quar- 
ry; in Pennsylvania, where produc- 
tion has already begun; at Camp 
Smith, N. Y., and elsewhere in 
Maine, Vermont and other parts 
of New England. 

Tales of treasure wrested from 
the earth stir the imagination of 
men and women always. People 
have heard of miners who gross 
$2,000 a day, or others who have 
hit pay dirt to the tune of $9,000,- 
000, ike. the. one-time _ electricé 


et for domestic pro- 
ducers of uranium. By offering 
» $15,000. to $35,000 for the first 10.. 
000 pounds of ore from new mines, 
depending on the quality, the gov- 
ernment has been partly at least 
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responsible for the uranium rush. 
The government will buy at least 
1,000 tons of ore a year from every 
miner for the next seven years— 
until 1962. In addition, it will pay 
an initial-production bonus until 
1957. Thus, the person who makes 
a strike is certain of being hand- 
somely rewarded. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Geological Survey, the Bureau 
of Mines send their own experts to 


is as out-of-date as the hi ane 
prospecting of those days. Geiger 
counters and highly sensitive scin- 


_tillometers take the guesswork out 


at That is 
1€ ama eur who. bot es up on 
ersevering as 


of land in a few minutes—a 
far cry from the painstaking 
ground search of old. 

One factor in prospecting, how- 
ever, has remained unchanged— 
and that is the element of luck 
which still plays a large role in 
finds. Luck is, in the end, the fac- 


tor which, in combination -with 
others—good instruments, knowl- 
edge and perseverance—may often 
turn prospecting into success or 
failure. 

When a woman rockhound in 
Arizona came upon several petri- 
fied trees, she was so puzzled by 
their strange yellow color that she 
carted away a specimen to show the 
state geologist. It turned out 2 be 


‘the most prized of ura- 
of which pitchblende 
is one variety, and ay found in- 


rays. The lak was analyzed and 


proved to be very hot. And a rail- 


road found itself the possessor of 


‘Indian sheepherder recognized car- 


notite in limestone rock along the 
Santa Fe right-of-way near Grants 
New Mexico. 

ently, the great hunt f 


trated in 130,000 square miles of 
cy, uncultivated land that cov- — 


ers part of Utah, Arizona, Colo- | 
_rado and New Mexico. On the 


lorado Plateau, hun-— 
hae hunt uranium — 
o- wholesale 


rich im uranium have 


stained the red sandstone or pre- 


historic lake and river bed, signs 
of the mysterious metal whose very 
existence is still a geological 
enigma. 

Most important of primary ura- 
nium minerals is pitchblende. Pros- 
pectors may easily recognize pitch- 
blende. It is greyish black, some- 
times showing a greenish cast. It is 
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Author, front right, was member of recent uranium safari to Bear Mountain in New York. 


usually found in vein deposits, fre- 
quently in association with the sul- 
phide ores of silver, cobalt, nickel, 
bismuth and copper. 

Principal among the secondary 
uranium-bearing minerals is car- 
notite. It is bright yellow, but the 
color may be dulled or partly con- 
cealed by organic and iron stain- 
ing, giving it a pale green, grey or 
brown tinge. Over 100 uranium- 
bearing minerals are now known 
to exist, but in the Colorado 
Pleateau. area, uranium occurs 
chiefly in the mineral carnotite. It 
is a sedimentary type of deposit, 
usually found as a powdery mass 
in the sandstones. Some deposits 
are bright yellow in color, others 
may be pale green or gray, and still 
others have a brownish tinge be- 
cause they are partially concealed 
by iron staining. In fact, the ore 
varies greatly in appearance from 
one deposit to another. 

Uranium claims are staked in 
exactly the same wavy as for gold, 
copper or any other valuable min- 
eral. First the area is surveyed, 
then a discovery cut is made and 
corner posts are set up to locate the 
claim boundaries. Each claim coy- 
ers an area of 600 by 1,500 feet. A 
notice of the claim must be located 
some place along the center line 
to identify the owner of the claim. 
If a claim looks promising after 
preliminary survey, the owner will 
usually contract to have the land 
drilled to determine if there are 
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any ore bodies. A uranium mine 
generally covers an area of not 
more than 20 to 40 acres. In most 
cases, the procedure is simply 
to follow the ore body in its many 
wanderings through tons of waste 
rock. There may be a short, level 
tunnel into the hill to start with, 
and this may open up into many 
caverns with bays up above or be- 
low the haulage level. At other 
mines, shafts may be set in at in- 
clines from 12° to the vertical. 

More than 600 mines in the 
U.S. now yield uranium. And there 
remain many more to be discov- 
ered. 

A lot of water has passed under 
the bridge since the “gold rush” 
days. It is still a rough game, but 
it is comparatively easier perhaps, 
thanks to jeeps and planes, ma- 
chines and. instruments of high 
precision which have been adapted 
for prospecting and have taken a 
lot of the guesswork out of the 
eame. Mostly it is rough terrain, 
swamp and slush and rugged hills 
and barren countryside. “through 
which the fortune-seeker must pass 
for many weary months. And un- 
less his luck is fabulous, he must 
map out the territory with metic- 
ulous care and with little regard 
for creature comforts. These are 
small obstacles, however, to the 
person who has succumbed to the 
age-old lure of treasure hunting. 

However, the prospector can 
prepare himself in many ways. 


Here are some helpful hints from 
Myron M. Reiss, former <A.E.C, 
physicist, now president of the Ra- 
diac Company, New York City. 

“It is possible,” Mr. Reiss says, 
“for a part-time prospector to dis- 
cover a new uranium deposit. He 
should first bone up on certain 
essentials. First, he should learn to 
recognize uranium-bearing miner- 
als such as carnotite and uraninite. 
Radiac has a wide variety of these 
on display and welcomes visitors 
and enquiries. Some museums have 
a large selection of mineral speci- 
mens on display. Don’t neglect re- 
gions where uranium ore has al- 
ready been found. That's just 
where you are likely to find more 
—a new, perhaps richer, vein. At 
the same time, don’t hesitate to 
strike out in virgin territory. Look 
along former beds of ancient 
streams, where carnotite deposits 
are often found. They appear in 
petrified logs and branches. Old 
mines and gullies are sometimes 
near radioactivity hot spots, as was 
recently discovered in New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey.” 

Study specimens of radioactive 
rocks. Where dark purple or black 
fluorite is found, the vicinity 
should be checked for radioactivity. 
Sometimes dark-colored _ fluorite 
aud uranium occur together, al- 
though there are many exceptions. 
Scattered flakes of green and yellow 
secondary uranium minerals, such 
as torbernite and autunite may be 
signs of an underlying pitchblende 
vein. Having found some radio- 
activity above the normal, check 
the vicinity for signs of a vein— 
there may not be enough commer- 
cially worthwhile ore, after all. 

As far as new strikes go, the East 
is still practically virgin territory. 
Here is the opportunity for the 
newcomer, the pioneer in the field, 
the weekender who wants to com- 
bine fresh air and fun with the 
chances of finding a fortune, the 
vacationer who wants to do some- 
thing constructive as he _ travels. 
One thing puts the amateur in a 
better position than he has ever 
been: the Geiger counter and the 
scintillometer makes every amateur 
a_ professional. 

You, too, may turn your travels 
into a wealthy weekend. @ 
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OU CAN add spice to the variety of travel by seeking 
out extraordinary, strange and unusual sights on 
your jaunts. If you go adventuring by visiting travel 
oddities, you'll find them in every state in the union 
and each, in its own way, will give you something to 
talk about long after you’ve returned home. 

Some oddities are worth being made a goal in them- 
f selves, especially if you’re taking a weekend tour. 
a T th 0 Others are better made part of a long trip to give that 
“lift” you’re seeking. All of them are unusual in some 
& ; way—either in themselves, their setting, their back- 

ground or because they’re the only ones in existence. 
a th Arica S Here, as a start, are some of the outstanding travel 


oddities in the U. S. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Sand, paper, glass and rocks—these four simple 

things form the basis for four strange sights in this sce- 

A nic and historic six-state region. Just south of Freeport, 
Maine, two miles west of U.S. 1, lies a misplaced Sahara 


known as the Desert of Maine. It started in the 


Nineteenth Century as a 30-foot square patch of sand. 
Now it covers some 500 acres, has almost buried a 
farm, inundated tall trees, and stacked up shifting 
dunes 75 feet high. What’s more, it’s still growing! 


Farther down the coast, at Rockport on Massachu- 
setts’ lovely Cape Ann, a home—appropriately called 
the Paper House—shows what can be done with old 
newspapers. About 100,000 of them were used to build 
the house and completely furnish it! 

In historic Cambridge, you can look at one of the 
most unusual floral exhibits in the world. Go to the 
Botanical Museum at Harvard University and see the 
Ware Collection of Blaschka Glass Flowers. The ex- 
quisitely, delicately made flowers—entirely of glass—are 
so life-like that you wonder why they don’t wilt out 
of water. 

Rocks and a passion to make a dream come true 
account for the strange Gillette Castle, now in a state 
park near East Haddam, Connecticut. Built by a 
former actor, this 24-room, Rhenish medieval castle 
not only contains unusual furnishings, but also boasts 
of such intriguing gimmicks as door-cut panels for 
cats, and a mirror system that let its builder see who 
was in his living room from his upstairs bedroom. 


BY THOMAS #&. LESURE 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Another odd building—straight out of the fairytale 
pages of Hansel and Gretel—is the Gingerbread Castle 
at Hamburg, New Jersey. A replica of the witch’s 
house, this structure is a curious conglomeration of 
sugar windows, animal cracker balustrades, candy stick 
towers, and cake-icing roof and turrets. It’s fun for 
the kids, especially, and if they get a little too “tire- 
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some,” well, maybe you can leave them in the large 
witch’s cauldron (capacity: eleven kids) ! 

Across the state line, Pennsylvania has a toy-like 
town called Roadside America at Shartlesville, eight 
miles west of Hamburg, Pa., on U.S. 22. A miniature 
village covering more than 6,000 square feet, this 
display portrays American life from pioneer days to 
the present. It took its builder 50 years to construct, 
and it’s well worth the $1.00 you’ll have to pay to 
see it. 

Going from the miniature to the gargantuan, take a 
look at the Cardiff Giant in the Farmer’s Museum at 


1860s hoax, Cardiff Giant still attracts many to Cooperstown, N. Y. 


baseball’s home field, Cooperstown, New York. Often 
called the greatest hoax in history, this supposedly 
petrified human body was just the handiwork of a 
Chicago stonemason with a yen to carve huge figures. 
And even if it isn’t real, it 7s different. 

If you’ve ever hankered to drive your car through 
a coal mine, you can do just that—at the Pocahontas 
Exhibition Coal Mine, eleven miles northwest of Blue- 
field, Virginia. The short road runs through a horse- 
shoe-shaped tunnel no longer used for mining. Along 
the way, you'll see exhibits like old hand-cut kerfs, 
modern cutting machines, methods of reducing dust 
and gas explosions, sealed-off tunnels, and types of 
coal mined in the area. 

By way of contrast, you can go from the “bowels 
of the earth” to the “top of the world” if you visit 
Cranberry Glades, eight miles west of Mill Point, West 
Virginia, on State 39. Here, among the mountains at 
$,400-foot elevation, you'll see a bit of misplaced 
arctic tundra complete with glacial flora, reindeer 
moss, orchids and, of course, cranberry bogs. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


In the Nantahala National Forest stands the town 
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Ten Commandments, imprinted with white stones, cover mountainside. — 


of Murphy, North Carolina, where a bit of the Bible 
has been brought to life. In the Fields of the Wood, 
outside town, the Ten Commandments are spelled out 
in white stones on a broad mountainside. You can’t 
miss them since each letter is five feet high! 

Down in Georgia, though, one of the oddities might 
be called a “devil machine” by some people. It’s a 
Double Barreled Cannon on Athens’ City Hall Square. 
It’s the only one of its kind in the world. 

Monuments may seem like old stuff, but the people 
of Kissimmee, Florida, have come up with something 


different. It’s the 50-foot high, “quadrilateral step- — 


Tiny traveler visits New Mexico's unique zoo near Mountainair. 
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Near Murphy, N. C., is Field of the Woods, religious assembly area. 
pyramid of 21 varying tiers” called the Monument of 
the States. It’s made up of more than 1,500 stones 
from the 48 states and 21 foreign countries, proving in 
one respect, at least, that the nations of the world can 
stick together. 

If—just for a change of scenery—you’d like to leave 
America without all the bother of passports, visas and 
vaccinations, then drive into Africa, USA, in Boca 
Raton, Florida [SEE TRAVEL, Feb. 1954]. Here you can 
lose yourself in an unusual, 350-acre reproduction of 
a real African veldt where herds of wild animals roam 
freely, where waterfalls dance among tropical gardens 
,and where vou can ride a miniature train or cruise 
in a boat through the “heart of Africa.” 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


For something different in way of carvings, stop off 
at Logansport, Indiana, where the Billman Monument 
Company has fine Carving Exhibits. Among the out- 


San Antonio has Hertzberg Circus Collection. 
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Gillette Castle intrigues Connecticut visitors. 


standing works are reproductions of da Vinci’s The 
Last Supper, the Taj Mahal of India, The Old Mill 
Stream, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Chances are you’ve ridden on a Ferris wheel, but 
did you know there’s only one place in the U. S. where 
the big wheels are made? It’s Jacksonville, Illinois, 
where you can see the Ferris wheel factory with its 
high testing tower and the first portable Ferris wheel 
ever built. 

Ferris wheels, of course, are fairly modern. For 
something older, visit Alexandria, Minnesota, and 
stop at the Chamber of Commerce. There you'll see a 
replica of the strange Kensington Rune Stone found 
on Olaf Ohman’s farm in 1898. It’s believed that the 
stone was placed on the farm by Norsemen way back 
in 1362. 

If—just for the sake of conversation—you’d like to 
say you've been in the exact geographical center of the 
U. S. then mark down Lebanon, Kansas. About one 
mile west and one mile north of town is a stone monu- 
ment that designates the location. 

Almost due north—up in the fertile James River 
Valley corn country of South Dakota—stands, quite 
naturally, the Corn Palace in Mitchell. Each year 
about 3,000 bushels of variegated, natural-colored corn 
are stuck on this unique building to form unusual 
picture designs. Try to time your visit for-the Corn 
Palace Festival, usually held the last week in 
September. 

Buildings of corn, paper, sugar and gingerbread— 
why not of coal? Sure enough, just visit the Chamber 
of Commerce in Middlesboro, Kentucky, at the western 
end of historic Cumberland Gap. It’s housed in the 
Coal House, constructed from large blocks of coal 
taken from the Bonnie Blue Mines. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


Ever wish you could see all the Presidents of the 
U. S. at once? Well, you can—at the Bracken Ridge 
Lodge Doll Museum in Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 
This collection of some 1,500 dolls from all over the 
world features representatives of all the Presidents and 


Corn Palace in Mitchell hails S. D. product 
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their wives as well as a rare set of Dresden dolls and 
an eighteen-century creche display. 

The Lone Star State of Texas is unusual since it’s 
the largest state in the country. But at Palo Duro 
Canyon State Park, south of Amarillo, you can add 
another uniqueness—the annual treasure coin hunt 
each summer. It may not make you rich, but you'll 
see a wealth of spectacular rock formations and 
strange eroded colorings. 

San Antonio, home of the Alamo, also is the home 
of a less well known but highly fascinating attraction: 
the Hertzberg Circus Collection. You'll find it on the 
third floor of the City Library. There’s a complete 
miniature circus in exact replica, Tom Thumb’s car- 
riage, personal belongings of famous circus. stars, 
posters, pictures and thousands of other items to help 
you trace circus history from its beginning under 
King George IIT of England to the present day. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


Up on the highest portion of the Medicine Moun- 
tains between Lovell and Sheridan, Wyoming, you'll 
find a mysterious Indian Medicine Wheel made of 
small stones tracing the outline of a 78-foot diameter 
wheel. No one knows its origin, though it’s thought 
that aborigines constructed it to use in their worship 
of old Indian gods. This provides an unusual, off- 
beat trip that adds remarkable views of the Big Horn 
Basin. 

Another religious object in the West also has an 
air of mystery. It’s the Picture That Glows in the Dark 
at the Mission of St. Francis, Ranchos de Taos, New 
Mexico. During the day it looks like an ordinary paint- 


es 
< 


Desert of Maine is mysterious oddity in rock-bound eastern state. 
ing of Christ standing before the Sea of Galilee (except 


that His eyes actually seem to move!). But at night, 
the picture’s background becomes luminous and a 


cross appears over His shoulder. No satisfactory ex-- 


planation for this phenomenon has ever been found. 

A few hours south of Taos is one of the most 
peculiar “zoos” in the country. It was made by a man 
named “Pop” Shaffer and is located on his Rancho 
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Bonito near Mountainair. The Wood Animal Zoo is — 
made up of strange and weird specimens carved from 
tree trunks, branches, old logs and odd-shaped limbs 
and stuck together to represent animals—many of 
which look like freakish monsters. 


Of all the towns in America, few are more justified 
in calling themselves the nation’s most unusual com- 
munity than the old copper-mining settlement of 
Jerome, Arizona. Its deserted houses, perched on stilt- — 
like foundations and built tier on tier, cling precari- 
ously to the steep slopes of Mingus Mountain. Some 
are cracked, some are tilted and all—the whole town, 
that is—are sliding down the mountain a fraction of | 
an inch every month. In fact, Jerome is. called the 
Sliding Ghost Town, a community the likes of which 
you'll find no place else. 


There's something different in Nevada, too, where 
you can see one of the few remainders of the vast pre- 
historic sea that once covered most of the now arid — 
Southwest. It’s Pyramid Lake, named after a sharp, 
pyramid-like island, northeast of Reno. Aside from its 
fine desert-mountain setting, the 3l-mile by twelve- | 
mile lake also is the breeding grounds for numerous 
cormorants and some 10,000 white pelicans. 


PACIFIC STATES 


The Monterey Peninsula of California is noted for — 
superb scenic beauty. At Pacific Grove, on the north- 
ern part of the peninsula, you can combine the scenery 
with the unusual if you stop to see the unique Butter 
fly Trees anytime between October and March. During — 
those months, a cluster of pine trees off Lighthouse 4 
Avenue is covered with a “crop” of thousands of — 
beautiful Monarch butterflies. 4 

California is supposed to be a mecca for strange 
sights, but one of the oddest is the Winchester Mystery — 
House, about four miles west of San Jose. Its former _ 
owner thought she’d die if she ever stopped building. — 
The result: a 160-room house covering six acres and~ 
full of such “spices” as blind closets, trap doors, secre’ 
passageways and other quirks. There’s a fine collection — 
of art works, too. oa 

Another strange structure is the House of Mystery 
Oregon Vortex, a few miles from Gold Hill, Oregon. — 
It’s a building full of illusions where unexplained — 
changes in height seem to occur and where it seems 
impossible to stand erect. 


Just over the state line—at Maryhill, Washington— _ 
vou can take another “foreign” trip back into ~ 
antiquity. Visit Stonehenge on a cliff overlooking the — 
Columbia River. It is a faithful replica of the old— 
Druid altar and strange stone circular monuments at — 
Stonehenge in Wiltshire, England. j 

The next time you want to “do something different” 
on your vacation, toss in an oddity or two. 
It’s extraordinary! @ : 
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egypt's 
TOURIST 
POLICE 


BY J. MORTIMER SHEPPARD 


Tourist Police autos can speed quickly to traveler-heavy areas. 


| N THE not-so-long-ago, before King Farouk was 

ousted by an indignant populace, the visitor to 
Alexandria or Cairo was on his own, so much so that 
he was considered fair game by every hotel, guide and 
taxi driver—each of whom felt duty bound to shake 
the tourist down to his last piastre, and without giving 
anything even remotely resembling a fair return for 
the visitor’s hard cash investment. Today, all that has 
been changed. The 1955 tourist to Egypt gets more 
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Pakistani visitor gets information from Tour- 
ist Police officer as sari-clad wife watches, 
hotel runner and dragoman hopefully await 
too in anticipation services will be needed. 


pleasure and value for his dollars than the tourist of 
yesteryear ever stood a chance of harvesting. What 
brought the change? Egypt’s Tourist Police. 

As soon as you step off your plane or ship in Egypt, 
you will be accosted by a smartly-turned-out Tourist 
Policeman wearing a blue band on his left arm. On 
that band you'll see a list of the languages that this 
particular officer speaks. English is almost invariably 
one of these idioms, and so apt and clever are these 
men that they can size you up at a single sweeping 
glance and address you in your home tongue. 

This officer will escort you through customs, suggest 
a hotel that fits your budget and get your baggage 
aboard a taxi. He gets your name when he introduces 
himself, and, without your knowledge, he makes a 
notation of the license number of the taxi that carries 
you away. And woe be to the driver that overcharges 
you, takes you on a round-about route or talks you 
into going to a hostelry that is not in line with your 
wants. 

During your stay in Egypt you will enjoy the archi- 
tecture, mosaics and rich decorations of the Moslem 
and Christian eras, and you will visit Egypt’s ancient 
shrines and temples of the Pharaonic times. The many 
museums will hold your fascinated interest while the 
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shops and bazaars will afford you the choice of a wealth 
of curios and oddities including jewelry made from 
the nation’s famed Alexandrite stone that changes 
color, and brocades of a richness and beauty that is 
almost incomparable. 

And although you will scarcely be aware of them, 
the Tourist Police will always be in the background, 
unobtrusive, almost phantoms, yet on hand if and 
when you want and need them. 

The most venturesome tourists will want to explore 
the Casbah or Medina sections, those old-world mar- 
ketplaces of Oriental aspect that teem with humanity, 
and which are supposedly alive with mysterious 
dangers and intrigue. Or perhaps you'll want to see 
night spots not exactly on the preferred list for visiting 
Sunday School teachers. If that is what you want to see 
—go ahead! You will have more protection than you 
realize, and few of Cairo’s underworld characters care 
to risk the long arm of the guardian Tourist Police. 

Another branch of Egypt's service for travelers is 
known as the Tourist Guides, and this popular force is 
composed of young women, carefully chosen—only 30 
were selected from the first pre-weeded 100 applicants 
—and capable of speaking English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian and Greek. Each girl has had a spe- 
cial course in Egyptian history, past and present, and 
each one can describe, accurately, the story of the 
pyramids, Sphinx, ancient monoliths and tens of 
thousands of museum pieces. 

Further, these clever girl guides are thoroughly 
versed in correct market prices of every item that could 
possibly interest a tourist, and they know the bazaars 
of repute as well as those to be avoided. These young 
ladies charge a small fee for their service, but you will 
save that fee many times over in both the enjoyment 
that they will provide for you in their knowledge of 
tourist attractions and in the money they will save you 
if you contemplate purchases for home and friends. 

Even the Dragomen, those old fellows in picturesque 
garb who have picked up some working knowledge of 
foreign languages, and who were formerly regarded as 
little better than clever bandits, are now being 
licensed, with permission to solicit being denied to all 
failing to measure up to Egypt’s exacting standards. 
Any Dragoman who, unlicensed, induces a visitor to 
engage him as a guide, is soon caught and subject to 
both fine and imprisonment. The Dragoman is a 
euide too, a male guide full of wondrous tales—many 
of them grossly exaggerated, and imbued with a certain 
something that undeniably makes them and their 
services attractive to the tourist. But today’s Dragomen 
are far from the thieving set that flourished under the 
ex-King’s regime, and before. These present-day 
oldsters retain all of the ancient charm, but none of 
the former proclivity for dipping into a_tourist’s 
pockets or leading him astray. 

But over all is the Tourist Police Force, and with 
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Shopping guide assists purchaser with his selection in craft store. 


these men on the job, the visitor to Egypt can be 
assured of the ultimate in protection with a minimum 
of interference. / 

Other nations would do well to take a leaf from 
Egypt's book and install similar forces to assure the 
tourist of full value for his money, a maximum of 


enjoyment and a minimum of petty annoyance or — 


outright thievery. 

Egypt has approached the tourist problem from a 
realistic viewpoint and is determined that every person 
who visits this land of the Pharaohs will return home 


a 


to sing the praises of Egypt—a walking, talking adver- — 


tisement for a country which bids for your patronage 
and assures you a fair deal. @ 
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NEW "OVER POLE" RUN SET 
Canadian Pacific Air- 
neS Starts its new "over 
pole" one-stop service 
rom Vancouver, on Can- 
a's west coast, to 
sterdam, Holland, in 
iy. Eastbound Fridays, 
2stbound Saturdays, hops 
11 take 183 hrs. via 
yndestrom, Greenland. 


. TRADE TOUR SLATED 
To acquaint U.S. busi- 


“nomic growth, possibil- 
ities of South America, 
nagra has slated 12-city 
rade tours out of Miami 
sril 2, returning May 3. 
ourist sites are included 
n junket, with all-in- 
-usive tab’ $1,377: 


Re ADDS. PARKING SPACE 

assengers boarding 

lington R.R. trains at” 

ho, Neb., and Quincy, 

a1 3 can park their cars 
n depot grea free until 
turning. Sticker must 


indshield from ticket 
gent as authorization to 
as new parking area. 


’ FIRST OPERA TOUR STAGED 
Be Worla' s first Opera 
‘Tour leaves NYC Apr. 17 
Swissair, returning 

May 17. Trip will visit 
Europe's most famous opera 
spots: Vienna, Rome, 
lan, Paris, London, 
erlin, Frankfurt, under 
cpert guidance. Refresher 


FINNISH TOURS RE-START 
Finnish Silver Line 
Tours will operate during 
1955 from June 1 to Sept. 
30, lasting from 1 to 3 
days. Trips take visitor 
from Helsinki to Aulanko 
resort hotel, by water- 

coach next to Tampere, 
returning by rail to 
capital where Sibelius 
Festival is slated from 
June 92 tol? 


AVIS PLANS RAIL LINKAGE 

Avis Rent-a-Car System 
plans chain of rental 
booths at major N.Y. 
Central R.R. stations 
along lines similar to its 
present airline tie-ins. 
Initial train-auto link 
began in Detroit. 


BEAUTICIANS SET TOUR 
Third consecutive Hair 
Stylists and Beauticians 
Tour to Europe leaves NYC 
Mar. 22, returning April 
25 via KLM under General 
Tours aegis. Fare for 
specially-slanted spin is 
$1,396 all-inclusive. 


NAZARETH TO GET NEW CHURCH 
Construction work for 


-new Church of the Annun- 


ciation in Nazareth will 
Start-in April. To cost 
about $2,000,000, project 
is expected to be finished 
in 3 years, will be one of 
largest in Middle East. 


MANILA-TOKYO HOPS ADDED 
Both Air France and 

Qantas Empire Airways 

have announced new serv= 

ices now operating between 

Manila and Tokyo. 


HANNOVER TO VISIT U.S. 
New German liner Han- 
nover, operated by Hamburg 
American Line, will visit 
NYC Mar. 27 on her maiden 

voyage. Ship has 86-pas-= 
senger capacity, is first 
large German-built-and- 
owned passenger vessel to 
start North Atlantic serv- 
ice since end of World War 
II, is set for trip from 
NYC April 15, June 3 prior 
to going into runs between 
Germany and Far East. 


PORT FACILITIES IMPROVED 

To keep pace with in- 
creaSing numbers of 
passengers and autos 
traveling by Harwich 
routes to Continent from 
Britain, a port recon-= 
struction and improvement 
program at Parkeston 
Quay is nearing comple- 
tion. In 1949, 356,000 
passengers passed through 
Harwich but by 1953 total 
had jumped to nearly 
half a million. 


ABBEY PLAYERS ADD SHOW 
Dublin's famed Abbey 
Theatre Co., responding 
to tourist complaints that 

long runs prevent more 
than one viewing of troupe 
during a visit to Ireland, 
will now present two 
plays weekly, each to 
run 35. nights. 


LATIN LANDS EYE TOURISM 
Recent confab in Petro- 
polis, Brazil, of South 
American officials on 
tourism stressed develop- 
ment of vital vacation 
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market sorely overlooked. 
At present, not one Latin 
land has government tour- 
ist office in NYC on basis 
comparable to European 
nations. Proposals for 
future include possibility 
of SATO (South American 
Tourist Organization) 
along ETC (European Travel 
Commission) lines, elimi- 
nation of red tape, added 
tourist facilities in 
Latin America. 


PACIFIC RUNS TO RE-START 

Oceanic SS Co. will re- 
enter California-Austra- 
lia/New Zealand passenger 
service by mid-1956 with 
2new, l-class liners of 
Special design. Ships 
will each carry 360 pas- 
sengers, offer itinerary 
to Sydney from Calif. in 
1734 days via Honolulu, 
Pago Pago, Suva, Well- 
ington, adding Auckland 
and Tahiti on return. 


CONFAB URGES NATIVE ARTS 

Delegates to Ninth Fed- 
eral-Provincial Tourist 
Conference in Ottawa were 
urged to "keep Canada Ca- 
nadian" by encouragement 
of special events such as 
art, dramatic, music, 
dance and folklore fes- 
tivals plus sports meets 
to promote tourist trade, 
a Shade under 1953 for 
first-half figures of 
1954. 


APL TO REPLACE 2 SHIPS 

American President Lines 
has agreed with U.S. gov- 
ernment to have 4 100-pas- 
Senger, 20-knot vessels in 
Service by Jan. 1, 1960, 
plus replacements for 


President Wilson and Pres- 


ident Cleveland after 1965 
and 1965, respectively, 
firm to spend $105,000,000 
for these and several 
freighters, U.S. subsidies 
covering rest of cost. 
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WORLD'S LONGEST SPAN SET 

Bond issuance has © 
cleared way for construc= 
tion of world's longest 
bridge, 24-mile span 
across Lake Pontchartrain 
in Louisiana. Greater New 
Orleans Expressway is 
planned for congestion- 
ease of traffic in Cres-= 
cent City, stimulation of 
development at St. Tam- 
many side of lake. 


ODD RECORDS ECHO TRAVELS 

Cook Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn., has 
issued catalog of ‘Road 
Recordings’ which capture 
sounds heard by traveler 
in U. S., West Indies. 
Dises play Haitian drum- 
beats, Square dances, 
include one platter of 
sea sounds only. 


ROTTERDAM TO ADD DEPOTS 
Three new railroad sta- 
tions will be built in 
Rotterdam as soon aS pos- 
Sible, and main depot, 
previously Delftse Poort 
but now called Central 
Station, will have six 
platforms joined by 
underground passages. 


LAI ADDS MID-EAST TO WEB 
LAI, Italian Airlines, 
has extended network to 
Teheran, Iranian oil 
center, with weekly hops 
from Rome, via Istanbul, 
departing Mondays and 
Thursdays. 


FOREIGN-CAR PURCHASE NEW AMEXCO SERVICE FOR TOURISTS 
Travelers bound for Europe can now arrange purchase 
of foreign cars through American Express for delivery 
anywhere in England or on Continent. Tie-in with 3 
manufacturers—Hillman-Minx, Renault, British-made 
Fords—makes it possible for traveler to purchase 
auto in U.S., have it delivered at his point of de- 
barkation or anywhere else. Deposit of 15% of total — 
price is required, with arrangements possible through 
_ Amexco offices for shipment back to U.S. on completior 
of driving tour in Europe. Application form is a br 


one-pager. 


TRAVEL DIGEST 


BRAZIL, BOLIVIA LINKED 

Opening of Corumba-Santa 
Cruz railway line in early 
1955 linked transportation 
facilities of Brazil and 
Bolivia. New 423-mile run 
is final span of 2,300- — 
mile rail-highway system > 
from Arica on Pacific to 
Santos on Atlantic. 


ROAD-EDGE LINE TESTED 

Tests underway on Hutch 
inson River Parkway near 
Greenwich, Conn., are pil- 
ing up apparent proof that 
advocated shoulder-edge 
line along highway cuts 
accident rate. Strips seem 
to keep cars from swerving 
too far to right when 
headlights approach from 
opposite direction, serv— 
ing as better guidance 
than frequently obscureds 
road rim. 


CHARLESTON SETS OPEN HOUSE 
Eighth Annual Charleston 
Historic Open House, 
sponsored by Historic 
Charleston Foundation, 
will be held from Mar. 13. 
through Apr. 8, 1955. 
Period is picked for peak 
bloom of gardens during © 
tours of and into homes. — 


MT. EVEREST HEIGHT SET 

India ended century-old 
argument over height of 
Mt. Everest by an official 
announcement, following 
3-year survey, that peak 
is 29,028 feet high. 

} 
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NEW HAVEN IMPROVES SAFETY 
- New Haven RR will expend 
$1, 000,000 in modernizing 
: road's signal system, 
- among other upcoming im- 
_ provements. Each engine on 
Shoreline Route between 
New Haven and Boston will 
have panel installed re- 
producing same signals be- 
ing set on track-side, 
thus governing run despite 
fog or other weather woes. 


_ WHITEHORSE PLANS GROWTH 
, Whitehorse, capital city 
of Canada's Yukon Terri- 
_tory, is due for new era 
of expansion according to 
development plans an- 
nounced recently. Pro- 
posals call for bridging 
of Yukon River to open up 
whole new area east of 
present township. 


- URUGUAY DIESELIZES ROADS 
With delivery of its 

64th diesel locomotive, 
state-owned railroads of 
Uruguay expect to become 

world's most completely 
dieselized transport sys- 
tem. Web covers 1,900 

miles of standard-gauge 
os 


| GREEK RUINS BEING REBUILT 
Reconstruction of an- 

cient marketplace of 

_ Athens is underway follow- 

ing $1,000,000 Rockefeller 

grant. Stoa of Attalos, 

gathering and shopping 

' center of Second Century 

»B.C., is already rising, 

| two-story structure to be 

382 feet high, serve as 

Bpeseun when finished. 


_ ARCHERY SAFARI BOWS IN 

= First archery safari to 
Africa, limited to 16, is 

| slated for Mar. 2 depar- 

ture via Air France to 

| Fort Archambault for start 

of hunt. Eager arrowists 
will pay $1,946.70 for 2l- 
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GARDEN TOURS SCHEDULED 
Pennsylvania House and 
Garden Tours in Philadel- 

phia have been set for 
season's start Apr. 29 
with trip along historic 
Main Line, on Apr. 30 
through Wissahickon along 
Whitemarsh Valley, on May 
1 through Colonial Phila- 
delphia's houses and 
churches, on May 2 to 
great mansions of Valley 
Forge. Tour profits go 
toward restoration of An- 
thony Wayne's headquarters 
near Valley Forge. 


SASKATCHEWAN MARKS SITES 
In preparation for Sas- 
katchewan's Golden Jubi- 
lee, 36 historic site 
markers are being erected 
throughout Canadian prov- 
ince. Many markers will be 
ox carts to point out 
where historic trails in- 
tersect modern highways. 


CROSS-CUBA CANAL NEARS 

Canal to cut across Cuba 
now nears reality with okay 
by Cuban government, con- 
tract letting. Ditch would 
be dug from Cardenas Bay on 
north to Cochina Bay on 
south at cost of $150,- 
000,000 plus added expen- 
ditures for canal-side 
facilities, stretching 
54.35 miles, topping Pana- 
ma Canal's 50.7-mile 
Swatch. Completion of 
project is predicted 
within four years, would 
trim 400 miles off present 
ship routes. 


POCKET RECORDER CREATED 
Pocket-size wire record- 
er has been developed by 
British firm for roamers 
needing to record business 
conferences or other data 
on travels. Gadget is 
1-3/4" x 4-5/8" x 5-5/8", 
has mike attachable to 
jacket under lapel, re- 
cords 24-hour session. 


BERMUDA PACT AIDS TRAVEL 


Government agreements now 
permit pre-examination of 
U.S. visitors returning by 
air from Bermuda, also al-= 
low British subjects liv- 
ing in Bermuda to enter 
U.S. without passport or 
visa. 


VAST N.Y.-N.J. WEB SEEN 


Huge bridge-highway plan 
Set. for -N.Ye; Nedes an 
cludes 12-lane, 2-deck 
Span across Narrows to 
join Staten Is. with 
Brooklyn, center link to 
be largest in world, 
4,400 feet long. 


ELIZABETH ADDS STEADIERS 


World's largest passenger 


liner, Queen Elizabeth, 
will be fitted with stab- 
ilizers during drydock 
overhaul, return to trans-= 
atlantic service on 

March 30. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN APRIL 


1-10. Finnish Industries Fair........Helsinki, Finland 
1-30. Cherry Blossom Festival......-.+.+--l0kyo, Japan 
l1-End Oct. "Madurodam" Miniature City Exhib..The Hague 
2. Anza Jeep Cavalcade.......Hemet to Calexico, Calif. 
2-3. Dons Travelcade to Grand Canyon....Phoenix, Ariz. 
f 2-Sept. Yellowtail Fish Derby........-San Diego, Calif. 
i 3. Sugar Derby Masquerade 

Chalet Cochand, Ste. Marguerite, Canada 
3-10. Holy Week Observances......-eAll Latin Countries 
4-8. Connecticut Science Fair......--.eHartford, Conn. 
4 5. Pilgrimage to Elijah's Cave......-Mt. Carmel, Israel 
a 


Oe CHAKP1: DAY. secs cee sheie vie 6.0 0 6 01s 0 e\elainie euever: 7 mnie -eainerrre 
6-15. Passover ObServanceS.ccccccencvsecceesAll I[Srael 
8S. Hana Matsuri, Buddha Birthday. ..c.ccececeee mumbo 
rs 9. St. Matthew Passion Play.......Naarden, Netherlands 
4 9. Explosion of the Cart Celebration...Florence, Italy 
: 9. Play Day. White Sands Natl. Mon...Alamogordo, N. M. 
E 10. Easter Sunrise ServicesS........U.S. National Parks 
H0=20. Garden Tours...cecrcrcsecvgev was NowmOr eno geet 
i 10-28. Kite-Fighting Contests..........Nagasaki, Japan 
; 10-Nov. 1. Holy Land in Abraham's Day 
‘ Groesbeek, Netherlands 
ig 12-End Nov. Shakespeare Festival 
Stratford-on-Avon, Eng. 
12-17. Puyallup Daffodil Festival........Tacoma, Wash. 
14-24. Open House Old Homes Tours......--Annapolis, Md. 
15-17. Barber-Shop Quartet Contests 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bi 15-17. Indian Ceremonial Dances........-.Phoenix, Ariz. 
16-25. Flower Shows «0.0. s 00 ssc evlsin euere LCG Sa aC cnt 
16-26. Swiss Industries Fair...ecccceeeee Basel, Switz. 
; a7 -Bhaster Celebrations. «<<... sie seeniiesmic oot mcboUGe 
17-18. Sechselaiiten Spring Festival.....Zurich, Switz. 
18-25. St. Hivernon Spring Festival 
Entroncamento, Portugal 
20. Start of Month of Ramadan.....All Mohammedan Lands 
20-23. Mountain Youth Jubilee.........-ASheville, N.C. 
20=27. St. George Festival. ....e-.evcwwe eile COVE span 
20-May 10. Fish Derby & Town Birthday 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
21-50. Mibu; Kyogen Farces. oc sec vce cee nehVOEO mean 
SURMOY, U7 FOCUS cece es cccseeccvceccee sso sl OPkami me lard 
Ze=-5O0e CAPNiVale wccccccrcveccesocveswAll Vireinerstands 
22-May 1. 8th Annual Hobby Show....Los Angeles, Calif. 
Soe Ohildren'’S Daye. seccec cc 0 cic.t 6.0 0 eie pole seve ee CECE: 
2o-May 8. Intl. Trade: Fair. occ. cccecc ss cclilt ton nance 
25=50. "Ramona PLAY. wccccevecscveveceecee se HOMO tee ciel ts 
2o=50 6 Garden WeeKeinlc cic svc 00 soc evic ce wes cleia hl Domus re ielicy 
24. People's Open-Air Parliament.......All Switzerland 
24-May 3. German Industries Fair......Hanover, Germany 
24-June 5. American Music Festival....Washington, D.C. 
27~e Dixie Holiday. teccccccvceccvceee oe sonrevepory, was 
29. Emperor's Birthday Celebrations..........All Japan 
29-30. Natl. Trout Festival............Kalkaska, Mich. 


- 30. Walpurgis Night Festival...........All Scandinavia | 


- 30-May 7. Blossom Festival 
oe Benton Harbor & St. Joseph, Mich. 
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AMERICAN INSTALLS LOADAIR 

American Airlines has 
started using Whiting 
Loadair, device which 
pulls plane on tracks to 
dock so passengers can 
step under shelter, keep- — 
ing dry-in rain. Pirstete. 
be used in U.S. airport, 
Loadair went to work at 
NYC's Idlewild Airport, 
cost $90,000 to install. 


NEW WORLD FAIR PLANNED 

Dominican Republic plans © 
International Fair for 
Peace and Progress to be 
held in its capital, 
Ciudad’ Trujillo, Dec.acose 
1955, through Feb. 27, 
1956. Nation plans empha- — 
sis on own progress but 
expects other lands to 
join in for exposition. 


LEGEND SITE GIVEN TRUST 

St. Michael's Mount, ee 
island which Jack-the- F 
Giant-Killer wrested from — 
Cormoran, has been given 
to British National Trust ~ 
to be preserved as his-— 
torical site and tourist ~ 
attraction. Topping ae 
rocky pyramid of isle is . 
castle, reached by cause- 
way at low tide from Mar-. 
azion or by motor launch. 


TEL AVIV ADDS CUSTOMS HALL 

New, spacious customs — 
hall has been opened at ~ 
Tel Aviv's International ~ 
airport aimed at trimming 
time spent by travelers in 
clearing entry and exit — 
formalities. Future plans © 
call for separate build- — 
ings to handle inbound, ~ 
outbound passengers. é 


UAL SPEEDS HAWAII HOPS — 
DC-7 Mainliner service 
from NYC to Honolulu in © 
new record time of 203 
hrs. was introduced re- 
cently by United Air 
Lines, lopping 23 hrs. | 
ables. 
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Y lowa’s amazin 


Y \MANA COUNTRY 


y ee MIGHT call Amana, Iowa, a picture-post card of 
Old Germany. Here in the American heartland, 
| just twenty miles west of Iowa City on U.S. Highway 
6, are seven villages grouped across 25,000 acres of 
corn, grazing and forest land in the Old World pattern 
of homes, churches and mills surrounded by com- 
muters’ farms. 
No isolated houses or outbuildings break the hori- 
zon, no one has broken the basic pattern set by their 
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Girl stands by Amana Lake, filled with yellow lilies in July. 
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Westphalian-cured hams are choicest Amana Meat Market items. 


German ancestors a century ago. Craftsmen work in 
the heart of the villages, the farmers in their barns 
on the edge or ploughing and harvesting in the fields. 
This is one of the surprises of Amana—and one of the 
joys of discovery. What happens when an old-world 
community is transferred to the new, lock, stock and 
barrel stave? How do the children fit into the competi- 
tion of U.S. 1955? Well, they built a $2,987,729 farm 
and mill corporation plus the largest home-freezer 
plant in the world—now privately owned but still 
Amana-managed. 

You can’t discover Amana in a hurry. Here in Iowa’s 
Seven Villages of ‘True Inspiration you have to relax, 
take time to walk around and see what the community 
has to offer without benefit of the usual tourist signs. 
There are a few, but they don’t tell the story of travel, 
trade and persecution that began with a revolt against 
the orthodox Lutheran church in Germany more than 
200 years ago. 

Open revolt against the established church was not 
the best way to live in the Europe of 1714. Still, under 
the leadership of John Rock and Everhard Gruber, a 
solid little core of Inspirationists refused to sign up 
for military service, send their children to church 
schools or even attend the huge Gothic cathedrals. 
Instead, they founded their Community of True In- 
spiration and settled in a south German monastery. 

The records of their simple faith, a belief that divine 
inspiration and revelation are just as real today as in 
the time of Moses, are locked in an old wooden cabinet 
in the High Amana archives behind the village church. 
But the records are old and written in German script. 
You can see more by looking at Amana itself, a quietly 
busy community of almost 1,500 people plus several 
hundred daily commuters who come from nearby 
towns to work in the fields and mills. 

A word of warning, however. Amana is not another 
Sturbridge Village or Williamsburg. Nothing has been 
reconstructed. When an old barn wears out, it may be 
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replaced by a quonset-type machine shop. But the 
old barns and the old houses were built well and 
most of them are still standing. 

The old people of Amana—they’re the ones who 
care the most—will tell you that it isn’t anything like 
it was twenty or even ten years ago. They look at the 
typical American suburban homes gradually surround- 
ing the main village, and they say that all is ruined. 
Although a few of the new homes and the neon signs 
on the Amana restaurants may offer a discordant note, 
the really surprising part of Amana is how little it 
has changed. Old Amana still dominates. 

Physically as well as spiritually, Amana had its be- 
ginnings in the severe medieval buildings and life of 
northern Germany. Christian Metz—the colony’s first 
leader in America—and his followers cast a critical eye 
at the graceful Renaissance houses and highly deco- 
rated Baroque churches of southern Germany. Their 
belief felt more at home in the plain stone and timber 
houses of the northern forests. This they built in Lowa. 

Just as North German houses are nearly flush with 
the street, Amana houses hug their tiny front lawns. 
Each village has its own church which—if you judged 
by appearance alone—could just as well be a secular 
meeting hall. No softening trees or shrubbery act as a 
relief for the long, narrow buildings. No pictures, no 
candlesticks, and no cushioned pews splash their sim- 
ple pale blue walls and scrubbed benches with color. 

Flowers climbing high on trellises, almost covering 
the houses in June and July, are the villages’ main 
source of color. Warmth you will find, too—in the 
people and in the paintings of Carl Flick and John 
Noe. Both men are “Sunday painters” and_ largely 
self-taught although Flick got much encouragement 
and some informal training from Grant Wood in the 
early 1930s. Noe is best known in the midwest for his 
weatherbeaten, sagging barns painted in faded reds 
and browns. Flick’s best known painting, Funeral 
Procession, hung at the National Exchange of Amer- 
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ican Art in New York and went on tour twice with the 
American Federation of the Arts. His Amana Interior, 
now hanging in the artist’s living room at West 
Amana, was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 

Although Amana offers inspiration to its artists, it 
also presents a problem to its sightseers and photog- 
raphers. Where do you start? 

The seven villages form a rectangle flanking U.S. 
Highway 6 and the Iowa River. Amana is the heart of 
it all, with East, Middle, High, West, Lower South, 
Upper South and Homestead following in both popu- 
lation and activity. The directional names also Have 


In century-old Woolen Mill, Fraulein inspects bright, new blanket. 


“Amana” tacked onto them, but no one bothers to 
use the full term. 

The center of Amana is the best place to begin your 
tour. Park your car near the General Office and start 
walking. A blacktop road leads through the center of 
the village, past the restaurants and general store to 
the Woolen Mill. Here 30 minutes with an expert 
guide will give you a sharp picture of just how the 
warp and woof business transforms drab wool into 
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Amana Cabinet Shop skillfully creates fine furniture, all by hand. 


bright blankets and sport shirts. If you’ve brought a 
camera, don’t miss the old millrace out in back where 
the tumbling water makes a picture you won’t find in 
a giant hydroelectric plant. 

Amana’s Cabinet Shop will be your next stop—if 
you like fine handmade furniture, or even just the 
smell of sawdust. If you do, take the gravel road that 
bends right and visit the red brick building with logs 
piled high out back. This isn’t a furniture factory. Tt 
looks more like an overgrown home workshop with 
wide board steps and planks worn smooth around their 
knots. But there’s room enough downstairs for the six 
cabinet makers to take a log of oak or walnut through 
all its stages to finished chairs, beds, chests and tables. 
Be sure and see the second floor storage room for a 
look at tables originally styled in medieval Germany 
standing next to chests with the simple lines of 1955. 

Look west from the Cabinet Shop and you can’t 
miss the 125-foot smoke tower that’s been an Amana 
landmark for almost 90 years. This is the Amana Meat 
Market wheré Westphalian-cured hams and_ bacon 
have been hung to soak up hickory smoke every fall 
since 1868. If you come in summer when the fires are 
dead, take a look up into the tower where time- 
hardened smoke has coated the walls with its own 
brand of black porcelain. This is the place to hang a 
ham—and daylight gave up long ago. 

Another short walk down the gravel road, past the 
backyard water pumps and geometric vegetable 
gardens, and you’re back in the heart of Amana. The 
Amana Church—the real heart of Amana—is on a 
narrow, one-way street behind the General Office. It’s 
a long, plain sandstone building that has watched its 
generations of young Inspirationists change with the 
years. And it welcomes most of them back every Sunday 
morning. Trip the shutter when the sun’s just right 
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and you'll go a long way toward putting the best of 
Amana on film. 

Although rambling old brick houses and white- 
washed barns dominate the skyline high on the Mid- 
dle hills five miles west of Amana, a short turn into 
the valley ends at a sprawling factory where the “in- 
spiration” of the prophets has been replaced by the 
insight of engineers. This is the home of Amana 
Refrigeration, Inc., where 750 men and women build 
500 home freezers and 40 or more room air-condi- 
tioners every eight hours. 

In 1932—the depression year when Amana switched 
from its religious communal life to free enterprise—a 
small brick mill nestled along the millrace and cows 
came close to graze and look in the windows. The 
cows still chew clover within easy sightseeing range, 
but they’re a little farther out in the fields now. A 
$20,000,000-a-year business takes a few more acres 
than a village mill. Amana Refrigeration is probably 
one of the few plants in the country where commuters 
leave their city homes for the corn fields, and where 
they can keep track of the village farm’s heifer pro- 
duction from the cafeteria windows. 

Although the corporation is now privately owned, 
most of its top executives are still the Amana men who 
got the idea in the first place. Many of its young en- 
gineers and assembly-line technicians are from the 
Amanas. The rest drive out from Cedar Rapids and 
other nearby towns. 

If you want to see what makes a freezer freeze, 
you can join a small group taken on a complete tour 
of the plant almost any hour during summer. And 
even if you're in the mood for a look at a deep-freeze 
when the snow is piled high outside, you can still get 
a half-hour walk through the assembly line. 

Summer or winter, try to come to Amana on 
Thursday—press day at the old Middle Print Shop 
up the hill from the freezer plant. You don’t have to 
be early. Deadlines are lenient on the weekly Amana 
Society Bulletin, so the old 1880 platen press doesn’t 
start printing its 1,000 papers an hour until after 
lunch—usually. Hand-powered in its youth, the press 
has been operated by steam, gas, and electricity, too. 

The old press was young and printed only German 
hand-set hymnals and school books back in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Today the cases of German type 
gather dust in the storeroom. But William Rettig, 
the Amana printer who started his career carrying 
coal for the shop’s stove after school half a century 
ago, would still rather set type by hand than click 
the keys on the shop’s single linotype. And he gets 
plenty of encouragement—all the way from Albuquer- 
que, N. M., and Minneapolis, Minn., where adver- 
tising agencies like his hand work on special layouts. 

While you're in Middle—and maybe a little thirsty— 
check in at the store for a look at an old wine press 
and a sip of piestengel (rhubarb) or grape wine. Both 
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the Middle and Homestead wineries bottle their 
old-fashioned home-made wines under Jowa law. 
Prices vary from $4.50 to $6.50 a gallon, depending 
on the alcoholic content. 

High and West lie along a gravel road west of — 
Middle. If you just want to drive a little and count 
the clouds in the sky, take the back road going north 
from Middle past the baseball diamond and small 
park. This road eventually brings you out on the back 
entrance to High Amana and past the little pine- © 
bordered cemetery with a white picket fence. Those 
tall pines will match almost any cathedral for tower-— 
ing beauty. 

No matter how often you visit Amana—once in a ~ 
lifetime to see Iowa’s surprise or once a week to shop 
for a blanket or a loaf of bread—you'll want to eat. © 
The Colony’s four restaurants serve some of the best — 
food in Iowa. A lunch that looks-like a dinner will — 
cost you 90 cents or $1.00. And a dinner that looks 
like it should belong to two people will put a $1.25 
to $2.50 dent in your budget—depending on whether 
you'll settle for home-cured pork sausage or a platter- — 
sized steak. If you really want to “eat German,” try . 
the sauerbraten with potato dumplings, sauerkraut, 
red cabbage, corn and wine pudding for desert. For 
$1.90, you can’t miss in Amana. F 

Although the colony has no hotel, overnight accom- ~ 
modations are available within twenty miles at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa City or Marengo. Motel and hotel rates — 
begin at $2.50, single. 

Whether you come to Amana to see the lilies cover © 
the lake with yellow blossoms in July, visit with the ~ 
craftsmen or brush up on your German, you'll have 
fun—if you'll settle into the countryside and really § 
take your time to discover Amana. @ 
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Remodeled High Amana home sheltered 3 families under old system. 
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‘ie ON THE easternmost edge of 
the British West Indies belt, 
bantam-size Barbados is an ancient 
but active isle, all but forgotten in 
the rush of U.S. travelers to more 
touted terrains. Yet Barbados is not 
only packed with an unexpected 
array of inducements, it’s almost as 
accessible as your favorite beach on 
a car-crowded Sunday afternoon. 
Out of New York City, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation reg- 
ularly beats it down to Barbados. 
There’s a short spell in Bermuda 
for a plane change, and, if you 
wish,, you can stay over. Flights 
Teave U.S. soil at’ 10:30 a.m., reach- 
ing Barbados at 9:30 p-m., with the 
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Boulder-strewn beach edges 
Bathsheba, magnificent Bar- 
badosresort and scenic area. 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


roundtrip tab $297, including lay- 
over privileges and that eternal tax. 

Seating cards are issued so you 
can stroll, not sprint, to your DC-6. 
One DC-6 is like another, but 
BOAC lifts it out of the common- 
place with what we found to be 
the most polite and thoughtful per- 
sonnel of any airline we’ve ever 
used. 

Bridgetown, capital of Barbados, 
is virtually devoid of hotels, most 
of the tourist havens being clus- 
tered along the sea at nearby Has- 
tings. 

We checked into the Hotel Royal- 
on-Sea and were confronted with a 
mammoth room that dwarfed even 


the massive furniture looming 
around and capable of holding the 
wardrobe of a traveling circus. At- 
tached to this cavernous lair was 
a long, balconied porch. Giant 
strides finally got us to it, and we 
discovered that the Royal-On-Sea 
is another British understatement. 
It’s in the sea, Surf cascaded against 
pillars of the dining terrace, be- 
low us and even further out in the 
water, and at times the beach be- 
low was buried in a swirl of foam, 
the softened end of the Caribbean’s 
majestic surge. Wide open, our 
room was filled so with the sound 
of smashing sea it would have been 
difficult to hear a light knock at 
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the distant door. We loved it. 

Rates at the Royal range from 
$5.40 to $9.00 for singles with bath, 
$12.00 to $18.00 double, all meals 
included, and are typical of tariffs 
at hotels in Hastings. We wish, 
however, that somebody would 
move that long, amply-hung towel 
rack from the bedroom to the bath- 
room. It’s unnerving, especially 
with soap in your eyes. 

Bridgetown, two and a quarter 
miles away, is best reached by taxi, 
unless you are actually hike-happy. 

Taxis are not metered but cab- 
bies are, happily, honest. A cab 
from the Royal to Bridgetown costs 
five shillings, with four shillings 
—and two pence—equalling $1.00 
BWI, or 60 cents U.S. We gave our 
driver a Beewee dollar with a 
jumbled notion it equalled a 
pound. Determined not to be tour- 
ist-trimmed, we awaited chanve 
and, at the driver’s hesitant thank 
you, demanded it. We then dis- 
covered that, without protest, he 
was graciously letting us do him 
out of a shilling. Netuihelecs: it 
does seem that at least a sample 
price list could be posted for 
guidance. 

Out of an island population of 
around 220,000, Bridgetown and its 
environs total about 120,000, giv- 
ing the capital a colorful confusion. 
When you roll into it along Bay 
Street, you can abandon your taxi 
at the first bridge and see the sights 
afoot. 

Across the bridge are fortress- 
like government buildings, and a 
ee stroll puts you at duaittd 
St. Michael's Cathedral. You'll find, 
too, without need of map or guide, 
Broad Street, busiest of the sho 
ping sectors, running off Trafalgar 
Square, pinpointed by its domi- 
nating statue of Nelson. Pottery 
markets and scores of fruit and 
vegetable vendors seek sales along 
innumerable side streets off Broad, 
and proud officers direct traffic from 
shaded platforms. 

Multiply those BWI-dollar-mark- 
ed price tags by .6 and you'll realize 
the bargains offered in large and 
small stores alike. 

Time seems tempered in the 
tropics, so you'll find yourself 
spending more moments gazing at 
a bronze-plaqued War Memorial, 
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an exquisite fountain behind it 
and its little park than you might 
devote to similar spots at home. 
Too, you will want to lean on 
Chamberlain Bridge to watch load- 
ing or unloading of tall-masted 
schooners. 

Natives—that inept word for dark- 
toned inhabitants—bearing huge 
loads easily atop their heads, open- 
sided, crammed buses whipping 
along, harbor police dressed in 
styling of Nelson’s day and rowing 
up and down the Careenage, all 
add to the capital's sparkle. 

Although only 21 miles long and 
14 miles across at its widest. 
bados is laced with more than 590 
miles of roads, and sensible sight- 
seers will hire a chaufleured car. 
Even an official map warns, mys- 
teriously, that “the representation 
on this map of any road is no evi- 


Sailing schooners tie up in capital's harbor. 


dence of the existence of a right 
of way.” Leave it to a driver. 
Fourteen miles from Bridgetown, 
past sugarcane fields, basis of the 
island’s chief industry of rum-mak- 
ing, past shacks and fancy villas— 
with occupants of both getting the 
same splendid view of palm-girt 
beaches and_ sterling seascapes— 
stands Cherry Tree Hill, a star site. 
Approach is made, after cutting 
off the highway, along an avenue 
lined by mahogany trees, their tops 
arched across the road. We crested 
Cherry Tree Hill—and we were flab- 
bergasted. Sprawled before us was 
an incredible expanse of terraced 
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hills forming an awesome amphi- 
theatre that dips to the bright band 
of beach below. 

This electrifying scene is dubbed 
the Scotland District, and Barba- 
dians believe it is the best view on 
the island. Such modesty! It is the 
most thrilling panorama we've en- 
countered in the West Indies. Per- 
haps part of its magic leaps forth 
because of the scene’s sharp sur- 
prise. But if penniless in Bridge- 
town, we'd walk to Cherry Tree 
Hill for another look at this lilting 
landscape. 

No swimming-pooled hotel over- 
looks this magnificent vale. Just 
a few wooden shacks are perched 
here and there. This unexploited 
eye-filler typifies Barbados and its 
attitude. The island is primarily 
designed, and rightly so, for resi- 
dents. Barbadians hope visitors like 
the views too, but not to an extent 
of selling their serenity for shill- 
ings, or okaying commercialization 
that would create a tinseled tourist 
trap. 

Leaving Cherry Tree Hill, you 
cut southward through the island's 
most mountainous section, each 
turn of the road angling up a novel 
vista until, on the other side of the 
range, you can look back across 
your winding ‘route. 

Again off the main highway, we 
moved across narrow, steep stretches 
sometimes more lane than road. 
The car climbed sharply, in and 
out of villages, then rolled blightly 
onto a grassy field. Ahead was only 
a fence and ‘blue, cloud-puffed sky. 

When we emerged from the car, 
we walked over to the fence—and 
gripped the rail for our second 
shocker of the trip. Atop Hackle- 
ton’s Cliff, 997 feet high, we gazed 
down across miles of Barbados 
coastline silvered by the spangled 
Caribbean. Prominent on the-coast 
from this aerial angle is Bathsheba, 
a popular resort. Huge boulders 
balance on tiny rocks at Bath- 
sheba’s bay, picturesquely pum- 
meled by the sea. A wide, smooth 
beach completes its enchanting 
area, only part of the expanse em- 
blazoned beneath Hackleton’s lofty 
cliff. 

Back on the road, we dropped 


along steep streets again and de-~ 


scended the dwindling chain in an 
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easy amble across the island to Sam 
Lord’s Castle. 

On the way, we halted at Cod- 
rington College—almost ‘every inch 
an image of England. 

Barbados flattens out, compara- 
tively, as you swing into Sam Lord’s 
Castle, built about 1831 but now 
converted into a residential club. 
Visitors, however, are welcome, for 
lunch, tea, dinner or a brief rest 
on their rambles. 

Legends recount that Sam Lord 
hardly lived up to his name. Most 
of his time he spent hanging out 
lanterns to lure ships to the reefs, 
looting the wrecks. Fortunately, he’s 
not around now. Today you can 
enjoy beautiful gardens and_ ex- 
amine the well-furnished rooms of 
this great mansion, considered to 
be the finest in the West Indies. 
Lord’s overlooks the Atlantic from 
a high terrace and should be a stop- 
ping point on any itinerary. 

You can take Highway 5 back to 
Bridgetown, again, as on your day’s 
sweep, passing idle goats, sugar- 
cane-munching meanderers and 
road-crews who halt their work to 
watch you pass. Most people wave, 
too. 

Our trip coincided with the visit 
of Princess Margaret, and we saw 
her farewell appearance at a Chil- 
dren’s Rally on the Savannah. Her 
regal aplomp wildly excited the is- 
landers who cheered her lustily and 
broke through police barriers to be 
nearer her car. Barbados, in fact, 
gave the Princess her most enthu- 
siastic reception, a loyal tribute 
that may be a key factor in forth- 
coming Federation plans. 

Film rolls exhausted, along with 
ourselves, we returned to the hotel 
set for a swim but got sidetracked. 
Between the Royal and the beach- 
less Hastings next door is a broad 
bank of benches slanted toward the 
sea. Here, a bandshell unobtrusively 
on your left, you can sit and stare 
at the ocean’s eternal awe. Closer 
into town is a similar, larger Esplan- 
ade where you can watch bobbing 
fishing-fleet sails and anchored 
ocean liners. 

Later, we feasted on flying fish 
~ and dolphin and bright pawpaws— 
or mangos—and dawdled over cof- 
fee on the hotel’s pier-like terrace, 
the sea slapping smartly below and 
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around us, as restless at night as 
at noon. 

Sundown, however, brings no let- 
up in Barbados. Surprisingly, a 
number of niteries make music un- 
til the tropical moon sets. Not 
basically of nightclub nature, we 
nevertheless can report on two. 

Most fashionable spot is Club 
Morgan where elite Barbadians 
take out time for a tonic and two- 
steps. Strangers have access by pay- 
ment of $1.00 BWI. Ties and jack- 
ets are standard, especially on Sat- 
urdays, but any shirt color goes. 
Dinner or just drinks can precede 
dancing to Calypso, mambo or that 
tune you last heard on the radio. 

No attempt is made at pseudo- 
smart West Indian motif. This ts 
the West Indies and decor is mutely 
elegant, thick pillars supporting a 
dance-floor roof and, with no need 
for big-city contraction, plenty of 
space for all. A sedate floor show 
unveils assorted acts ‘about 11:30 
p.m., again around 1:30—and again 
about 3:00 if you’re still up. A gar- 
den is outfitted for cozy but open- 
air tete-a-tetes. Split-level dining 
areas add to the attractiveness of 
Club Morgan’s layout. 

Many residents open the evening 
with a stint at Club Morgan and 


Open-sided bus rolls past Nelson statue in Trafalgar Square, War Memorial in background. 


then go to Coconut Creek, a large, 
more informal club of appealing de- 
sign set by the side of the sea. Al- 
most concealed little coves let you 
watch moonlight over the ocean 
while rocking rhythms float up 
from behind you. There’s even a 
stony stairway you can descend to 
a bit of beach in between shows. 
Drinks at both places start at about 
26 cents—rum and coke—and sey- 
eral other nightspots offer similar 
inexpensive surroundings. 

You may wish to visit Barbados 
as an extension of a Bermuda trip 
or as a stopover on BOAC’s con- 
tinuing flight to other isles. Either 
way, allot ample time for swim- 
ming and sunning on_ her unri- 
valled beaches. A week is wondrous, 
but in less time than that you'll 


_ discover that Barbados is an ideal 


balance between the jungled, primi- 
tive poverty of Jamaica and the 
well-groomed, self-conscious sleek- 
ness of Bermuda, for all those is- 
lands’ other admirable amenities. 

Basically, Barbados puts the best 
of Britain—dignity and self-humor 
—amid the best of the Indies— 
serenity and splendor. An agree- 
ably informal air adds the final 
attribute for enduring island en- 
chantment. 
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ii HEARD that no game fish, least of all the fiery 

i would strike in mid-ocean. But my well- 
fed voyages on small sailboats across big seas proved 
otherwise to me. As a professional small-boat sailor, I 
have often signed aboard ocean-going yachts where we 
wanted the sea’s bounty to fill our bellies. Canned 
stores rarely last forever, and fresh things vanish all 
too soon out of sight of land. And so fishing becomes, 
on these ocean cruises, a mixture of necessity and 
sport. Fresh fish is as delicious as it is nourishing, 
and its catching is a welcome diversion on a long trick 
at the wheel. 

The helmsman may be drowsing in the cockpit, his 
vessel, with full headsails, swinging down the warm 
Atlantic’s trade-wind track between the Canaries and 
the West Indies, when suddenly the tell-tale on the 
trolling line secured to a nearby stanchion will flash 
taut, and there'll be a fighting, shining dolphin on his 
hand line. Swiftest fish in the sea, the dolphin himself 
feeds on flying fish, and he’s as powerful as he’s fast. 
Infuriated by the hook, he hurtles, wildly zig-zagging, 
at the end of the line. But his very fury sets the hook 
in deep. And once he strikes, he’s yours if you can pull 
him in. 

Three years ago, in Spain, I had signed aboard the 
60-foot schooner, Sunbeam. She was returning to the 
States after competing in a transatlantic race from 
Havana to San Sebastian. By December, 1951, we had 
reached the Canary Islands. We sailed at Christmas- 
time from Gran Canaria for the West Indies with a 
fast-diminishing supply of British canned goods and a 
fine stock of hand lines and husky hooks. We had been 
warned in port about the barren trade-wind routes, 
but the game dolphin made liars of the landsmen, and 
filled our frying pans with fillets. 

We found they'd strike like fighting fools at the 
crudest lures, and we progressed from carefully shaped 
strip baits to bacon rinds and finally white rags. Light, 
strong trolling lines, with a single hook at the end of 
a long, almost invisible wire leader took our finest 
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At right, sleek Dirigo swells 
her sails in a spanking breeze 
beside Havana's Morro Castle. 
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‘Prehistoric’ fish is common, contrary to expert belief. 
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dolphin. Occasionally, of course, other fish would 
strike, but we rarely bothered with the too-meaty 
albacore and bonito. The flying fish that dashed them- 
selves against the sails at night and landed on deck 
were rather bony for chewing comfort. And our one 


prehistoric catch, the deep-dwelling snake mackerel 
was too horrid in appearance even to sample. We gave 
him a startling puff of the navigator’s pipe and let him 


go. Usually, one or two bull-headed dolphin, from 
twenty to 35 pounds, took our lines each day. Their 
white flaky meat, wrapped in silver foil and baked 
with butter and lime juice, was an admixture of sea 
food and ambrosia better than anything we’d had 


ashore. And we trolled successfully until Gulf Stream 
weed began to foul our hooks, and the easternmost 
West Indian islands ended our month-long passage. 


I often thought of this delicious mid-ocean game 
fish on subsequent voyages and wondered whether 
other seas provided as fine fishing and eating as the 
Atlantic trade-wind routes. Last winter, as one of the 
crew of the sturdy 60-foot schooner, Dirigo II, of 
Tampa, Florida, on her voyage from California to the 
Caribbean, I found that the Pacific provided a much 
greater, if less frequent, catch. Whether the vast 
reaches of this ocean afford more room for the dolphin 
to swim about and less opportunity to take the lures 
an avid sailboat crew trails astern, or whether their 
curiosity and appetite for strange spinners simply in- 
creases with age, I’ll never know. But after many 
hungry weeks, we certainly snagged the granddaddy 
of all the dolphin out there in the warm Pacific wastes 


of a town, we cruised southwest towards the Galapagos 
Islands which lie right on the equator, 1,000 miles 
west of Ecuador. We were beset with a two-day 
Pacific hurricane en route. And so we didn’t get down 
to serious fishing until we were well among the 
volcanic, turtle-haunted shale heaps of the Galapagos 
—Las Islas Encantadas as the old square-rigger cap- 
tains named them because of their maddening and 
uncharted local currents. 

The icy Humboldt Current which flows through 
the westernmost Galapagos brings a fantastic amount 
of marine life to this island group. Seals barked in our 
wake, great manta rays and whales surfaced around 


sa 


rewman holds up first dolphin caught during long voyage. 


west of South America. 

We had raced Dirigo from San Diego to Acapulco, 
Mexico, as the first leg of her journey home. And after : 
a week of strenuous celebrating in this tropic tantrum 
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us, and giant black fish leaped far off and fell splash- 
ing. In this cold water, our trolling was done in a 
matter of seconds before each meal. The tuna and 
bonito hit like firecrackers. But once out of the Hum- 
boldt, and sailing east of the Galagapos for Panama, 
the game fish began eluding us. We still had not seen 
a single dolphin, and of late almost all our lines had 
been mysteriously bitten through or broken. 

Then, mid-way between Las Islas Encantadas and 
Panama, late on a mild Pacific afternoon, we streamed 
our last stoutest cod line, with a double-hooked bone 
spinner at the end of it. I was on watch when the great | 
fish struck the line, like a light from the water, twenty 
yards astern. He flipped horizontally clear of the sea, 
and disappeared. As we rushed to haul him in, he 
was pulling like a whale gone wild. But with three 
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men on the line, we brought him alongside. He was 
huge, a great limber silver torpedo of.a fish, thrashing 
™y against the topsides. With the hand line, I raised his 
streaming bull’s head while the mate gaffed him, and 
_ with a colossal heave, we pulled him from the sea. 
Machinegunning his tail, the giant dolphin spat- 


tered his blood in showers, and shivered the steel 3 
binnacle as he threw his five-foot length from side to 
side. Dodging his frenzies, we clubbed him with a ; 


Singing sailors haul in sheet of Genoa jib. 


winch handle, but he ignored us and continued to 
bloody the cockpit, thumping his fine body uncon- 
trollably. In desperation, the mate stabbed him until 
at last he lay still, his unearthly-lovely dolphin blue 
fading rapidly, and the whole sea-rainbow of him 
becoming drab in death. Only his yellow eyes, like 
an eagle’s, stared as if alive. 

What a brute he was. He weighed 90 pounds and 
measured five feet, two inches. After hoisting him to 
the main boom for several historic snapshots, we 
lowered him down. The cook mutilated his lovely 
flanks for fillets, and we had a royal feast. A few days 
later, we raised the hills of Panama, and though we 
took more dolphin on the way, and many after sailing 
into the Caribbean and home to Tampa, there never 
was such another fish. 

There is no prescribed tackle in this kind of deep- 
sea fishing, no records to remember, no rules to keep. 
Necessity streams the lines and appetite hauls in the 
big ones. You more than depend on fisherman’s luck. 
You may count on it for survival. But this ocean 
of a: trolling is, withal, some of the best sport fishing in 
On Dirigo, author shows big dolphin catch. any water. @ 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


marae sHow that in large 
cities, in the fall and winter 
months, more than 70 per cent of 
all persons killed in traffic are pe- 
destrians. To decrease this alarming 
figure, the Trafhc Safety Associa- 
tion of Detroit has published a 
booklet to enable the motorist to 
recognize the “problem” pedestrian 
and to help the pedestrian himself 
take steps to safety. Here is their 
handy ‘‘who’s who” of “wacky 
walkers’”’: 


“Know-It-All-Ned.” He’s the self- 
appointed traffic expert. Among his 
misconceptions are that nightime is 
the safest time for pedestrians and 
that motorists can stop on a dime. 


“Dodgin’ Dick.” He believes sig- 
nals are only for drivers and cross- 
walks only for children. He dodges 
in and out, crosses against the lights 
and gets trapped in the middle of 
traffic. 


“Time-Saver Tim.’ He is a 
“clock-watcher’’—always looking at 
his watch instead of the traffic signal. 


“Umbrella Della.’ She believes 
the driest distance between two 
points is the fastest one. She tucks 
her head into her umbrella and 
dashes blindly into traflic. 


“Dreamer Doug.” His head is in 
the clouds so he never stops to think 
that roads are for cars, as well as 
pedestrians. 


“Talkin? Tillie’ and “Gabby 
Gertie.” Both these women are hu- 
man “walkie-talkies’ who never 
look which way they’re going. 


“Stubborn Stu.” He is the type of 
pedestrian who believes in forever 
amber, as far as traffic lights are 
concerned. He starts to cross the 
street with the yellow light, even 
when he knows that it will change 
to red before he’s across, saunters 
the rest of the way defiantly. @ 
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MAKE BELIEVE | 


These two little Korean tots in a 
CCF orphanage in Korea, taking 
part in a Christmas play, are just 
making believe they are the char- 
acters they portray. But a year ago 
it wasn’t make believe for them. 
It was all real, too real. The loss 
of their parents and homes, their 
hunger, the cold, the hunting in 
garbage cans and sleeping in door- 
ways, their misery as two among a 
million refugees—all this was piti- 
fully real. They were two little 
suffering victims of a war that had 
ruthlessly taken from them every- 
thing a child needs and left for 
them—nothing. 

But orphanage workers rescued 
them and clothed and fed them and 
gave them shelter and schooling 
and love. And taught them about 
the Star of Bethlehem and about 
Joseph and Mary and the Christ 
Child. 

Christian Children’s Fund has in 
its Korean orphanages 8,000 happy 
and well cared for children like 
these two youngsters. But there 
are still 50,000 Korean children 
who are homeless. The destruc- 
tion was so complete. Back and 


For information write: 


forth rumbled the super-tanks and 
super-guns and super-efficient 
bombs and napalm sprayers, crum- 
bling and burning homes and lives 
while the children who did not die 
whimpered in fear and terror in a 
destroyed world without love. 

These surviving children, 
who are still homeless, can be 
“adopted.” The cost in Korea 
and in all countries where CCF 
operates is ten dollars a month and 
you will receive your child’s name, 
address, story and picture. You can 
correspond with your child. Chil- 
dren can be ‘‘adopted” in CCF or- 
phanages around the world; in the 
following 28 countries: Austria, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
Formosa, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jor- 
dan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okina- 
wa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, United States and Western 
Germany. 

Established in 1937, Christian 
Children’s Fund is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization 
in the world. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


See SASS Sey RICHMOND 


I wish to “adopt” a boy J 
(J girl for one year in 


(Name country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for 
the full year [ first month (. 
Please send me the child’s name, 
story, address and picture. I un- 
derstand that I can correspond 
with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the 
adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but 
want to help by giving $ 

Gifts of any amount are 
welcome. 


4, VIRGINIA 


Please send me further information ... 


Peretti ae 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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Ancient fortress overlooks harbor and city of Macao. 


| ee FREE resort for tourists on the mainland of 

Red China is the tiny Portuguese colony of 
Macao, just 40 miles across the Pearl River estuary 
from the island of Hong Kong. An adventurous, color- 
ful resort, Macao is truly an Oriental playground 
with its many gambling halls and pleasure palaces. 

Tourists with a flair for the unusual in travel ex- 
periences board steamers at Hong Kong en route to 
this Monte Carlo of the East. The trip takes four 
hours and the $5.00 round-trip fare includes first- 
class cabin, tea and tips. Pan American World Air- 
Ways suggests tour facilities for Macao at its offices in 
Hong Kong’s Alexandria House. Nearby, the Portu- 
guese Embassy issues visas to Americans on one day’s 
notice. 

At first glance, Macao wears the face of the Medi- 
terranean and resembles a sleepy Riviera hill town 
along the Estoril outside of Lisbon. Pale yellow 
baroque churches and pastel-tinted houses with white 
frills and dark shutters hint of colonial origins. Ban- 
yans and frangipanis spread inviting umbrellas of 
shade. Church bells chime the hour. The pace is 
gracious and unhurried, and over all lies the siesta- 
like spell of sunny Portugal. 


Among the European sights is a bronze bust of 
Vasco de Gama, the explorer who opened Asia to 
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the West by rounding the Cape of Good Hope. An- 
other is the grotto where the poet Luis de Camoens 
is said to have written part of his epic on Portuguese 
navigation. 

When Portugal founded Macao as a trading post 
in 1557, the West got its first firm foothold on Asia. 
No flag but Portugal’s has ever waved above the 
little colony, and no one has made any serious attempt 
to disrupt its strict neutrality in 400 years. Many 
symbols of Macao's peaceful past remain: the Buddhist 
Temple of the Goddess of Mercy, where the first 
American treaty with China was signed on July 3, 
1844; the Protestant Cemetery where weathered stones 
tell of pioneers who died peaceful deaths; and tower- 
ing high on a hillside is the old fort, its rusty cannons 
pointing nowhere, its grey walls overrun with morn- 
ing glories. 

Macao’s long history of neutrality gives outsiders — 
security while walking on the very border of Red — 
China. Visitors can stroll nearer Barrier Gate on the — 
neck of the Macao peninsula, and watch traffic ebb 
and flow between two worlds. Dark-skinned soldiers 
from Portuguese Africa face Chinese sentries. A pas- 
toral parade streams back and forth across the border 
along a sandy road, lined with flame trees. Barefooted 
farmers trot along under creaking bamboo poles. 
Coolies in conical hats pull apple-green rickshaws 
piled with squawking chickens. Slim young Chinese 
girls carry home-made boxes for the Yan Kee Boy 
fireworks plant. Incidents are rare around this so- 
called “hole in the bamboo curtain,” and harmony & 
continues to drown discord. 4 


The business center of Macao is a garish opposite 4 
to the sleepy Portuguese-like residential section. Here ~ 
is the full drama of Chinese life, bursting with color, 4 
sound and vitality. Along the noisy wharf, fishing q 
junks stand silhouetted against the sky, their rust 
sails ribbed like leaves, their decks packed with bun-_ 
dles of firewood and hundreds of squealing pigs. ; 

Narrow streets are festooned with laundry, banners — 
and neon. Artisans who make incense sticks and bright © 
paper designs stand in shop windows. Stores display _ 
such medicinal cures as dried snakeskins and pow- 
dered tusks; others offer such tasty delights as sharks’ ~ 
fins, brittle and flat as pancakes, and that Oriental — 
piece de resistance, lacquered duck. ; 

The big business in Macao, of course, is gambling. 

Headquarters for those who want to try their luck — 
is the Central Hotel, a skyscraper casino in the center ~ 
of town. Admission is free, and the favorite game is 4 
fantan, perhaps because it is so utterly simple. 9 

Some of Macao’s most striking features are the busy ~ 
junkyards—boat basins for the fleets of colorful sam- 4 
pans, junks and other wooden fishing vessels. These — 
picturesque flotillas surround the shoreline of Macao, 
making a pattern of peace and freedom on the fringe 
of the Bamboo Curtain. @ 
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ro rent or purchase a projector and 
creen, consult your Hicifed telephone 
irectory, your local camera shop, audio- 
isual dealer, or Rohama Lee c/o Screencd 
or Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
lddress this department for assistance in 
ental or purchase of any films described. 
{ll films are 16mm sound unless other- 
vise noted. 


>ARIBBEAN 


Britain’s island colonies circling the 
laribbean Sea are Antigua, Barbados, Do- 
linica, Santa Lucia, St. Vincent, Granada, 
nd Leeward Islands, Trinidad, Jamaica— 
en in all. Pawns in the struggle for power 


nd possessions that involved Spain, 
rance, Holland, Portuguese and Britain 
rom the Seventeenth into the Nineteenth 
ientury, these islands once spelled slavery 
ersus luxury. The great houses still stand, 
nd the old windmill sugar grinders. The 
avery was abolished 100 years ago but 
1e mixture of races remains, for which it 
vas largely responsible. The African, pres- 
nt in large numbers, was brought in as a 
ave; the Hindu as indentured labor to 
ike the freed black man’s place on the 
lantations when he left them. The West 
adian native, however, is the Carib In- 
ian who, shown here also, lives in much 
de same way as his ancestors did, even to 
is courts of law presided over by tribal 
eadsmen. 

As the native narrator points out, in 
»eaking about the character of his coun- 
ry: “Everything is in motion, and at a 
iolent pace.” Everything is in music too 
noisy or melodious instrumental; and 
nat special brand of singing known as 
calypso”, in which the singer makes up 
is words as he goes along. Calypso was 
ie nymph in Greek mythology who lured 
‘lysses onto her rock with her singing and 
tade him forget his wife for nine years. 
the name was probably applied to the 
Vest Indian love song, originally, but 
lypso today, as in this film, treats of 
ireet carnivals, dancing, horse racing, 
etting, loving, working, anything and 
verything. Caribbean, in fact, is chiefly 
teworthy for this music, recorded at its 
yurce. But pictorially too it is a delightful 
erview of a colorful area. A glimpse is 
so given of life in British Guiana, on 
e mainland. 

At times Caribbean seems long, and to 
ga little. But it always picks up sharply 
re-command interest. . 


mins., produced in 1952. For rent $3.75, sale $75, 
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SCREENED FOR 


BY 
ROHAMA LEE 
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JAMAICA PROBLEM 

We do not recommend this film for those 
who want just “to get away from it all” 
on a trip to Jamaica. For the thoughtful 
traveler, however, desirous of understand- 
ing the place and its people, here is a 


rewarding, straight-from-the-shoulder pres- | 


entation of the largest and most densely 
inhabited island in the British West Indies 
group. Although made in 1950 in the J. 
Arthur Rank British screen journalism 
series This Modern Age, this picture is still 
timely now, in view of the recent election 


(January 12/55) in which Bustamente and } 


his Jamaica Labor Party were defeated by 
C. S$. Manley and the People’s National 
Party. There will be news soon, too, of the 
Conference on West Indian Federation to 
be held in London, on the basis of the 
tentative agreement reached in 1953 by 
the islands, each at present a separate 
colony. The political sequence in this film 
is perhaps overlong, but it is invaluable 
for the insight it provides into the back- 
ground of Jamaica’s current government, 
its relationship with Britain, and the 
broader hopes of the Indies for the future. 


2-mins. For rent $2.50, sale $55. 


DISCOVER JAMAICA 


Produced by the Jamaica Tourist Devel- 
opment Board, this light-hearted presenta- 
tion of the island’s visitor attractions is 
a book-full (or reel-full) of eye pleasing 
pictures, strung together on the commen- 
tary of a young man enroute to visit a re- 
tired uncle, resident in Jamaica. The 
device is not unusual but, as it is carried 
out here, makes for artificiality at times, 
and some moments of forced humor. You 
will like what you see anyway, if you have 
an eye at all for beautiful and picturesque 
scenery, an ear at all for music, music 
everywhere. Some rum punch scenes are 
perhaps too strongly punched home. But 
this direct plugging of an important 
Jamaican export can perhaps be over- 
looked or forgiven in a film like this one 
which is for adults only, and not available 
to schools. Certainly there is enough else 
in it to think about, what with cathedrals 
and historic monuments, the new British 
West Indies’ university, exquisite botanical 
gardens, quaint horse-drawn vehicles and 
government diesel trains, Ochos Rios— 
“the most interesting view in all Jamaica” 
—fabulous Montego Bay, etc, 


27 mins., color, Available without charge except for 


return postage. 


Free planning help for 
Western Vacations 


Full length Super Dome 


Olympian HIAWATHA 


There’s extra pleasure without extra 
cost in viewing mountain wonder- 
lands from the Super Dome— the only 
full-length dome to the Pacific North- 
west. Private-room cars with Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux sleepers that save 
on rail fare and berth cost, leg rest 
coaches, diner and Cafe Lounge on 
the fast Olympian H1rawaTHA. 


Q@) Paciric NortHwest—Coulee Dam; 
Seattle-Tacoma with Puget 
Sound, Mt. Rainier, Olympic 
Peninsula; Victoria and Vancou- 
ver in British Columbia. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK—via Gallatin 
Gateway. Old Faithful, Grand 
Canyon. Also Montana Rockies. 


Dupe RANCHES. 
Paciric NortHWEST—Yellowstone. 


CoLtoraAapbo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City- Yellowstone, Montana. 


CALIFORNIA— Oregon- Washing- 
ton-Idaho-Montana. 


CANADIAN Rockies — Victoria- 
Vancouver-Pacific Northwest. 


ALASKA—by the Inside Passage. 
EscoORTED TOURS—wide variety. 


©© @ © GOO © 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road, 
715 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
I am interested in vacations 123456 
7 8 9 (circle choices). Please send free 
literature and Super Dome folder. 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone State 
va MILWAUKEE" 
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At aperitif time, voyager wears light sport jacket, bold block-check 
shirt plus new apparel accessory introduced by Hickok, thin 
Bola Tie, to add more ‘dressed up' look to his casual ensemble. 


ROPICAL CRUISING, once the exclusive domain of 
d Dees elite, has become “everyman’s” luxury, in 
reach of the salesman, the office clerk and budget 
honeymooners as well as members of the smart set who 
follow the sun in winter as regularly as they take 
their breezy summer vacations. 

Much is said and read about women’s cruise and 
resort apparel, but there’s a wealth of fashion news 
for men, too. Pictures on this page, made during a 
cruise of the S.S. Nassau, show stylings for the so-called 
stronger sex, and while the attire points up winter 
cruise views, the clothing serves, too, as a preview of 
summer wear for wanderers as fashion-conscious as 
they are travel-minded. 

In the box below is a gentleman’s capsule wardrobe 
for a budget cruise and lightweight wear, chosen to 
capture comfort and correctness in meeting every 
shipboard and on-shore occasion. @ 


Capsule Cruisewear Guide 


Woolens (or other in-season clothing) for outset 


and finish 
Two sport coats Three pairs of slacks 


Four regular and six sport. shirts 
T-shirts) 


(including 


Two swim ensembles 
One sweater 


Two walking shorts 
Oneeap Two pairs of shoes 


Formal ensemble 


Belts, ties, jewelry and coordinated accessories. 


getting the 


Deck officer explains sextant to 
passenger wearing off-white din- 
ner jacket smartly contrasted by 
Indian Madras tie and cummer- 
bund, shoes of black tasseled 
mocassins apt on formal or 
casual occasions. 


ensemble interest. 


DECKED 


For leisure time on deck, he wears colorful, over-all patterned spor 
shirt of Indian-inspired design, with dark-toned, lightweight sla 
and contrasting Bermuda belt by Hickok, with colored straw 
adapted from French Legion acting as sun-protector and 


Iale 
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er wer 


for comfort yet attractive af 
pearance bold-patterned ligh 
weight sport shirt, light-colore™ 
Bermuda shorts with popula, 
wool knee-length socks, he 
woven-straw shoes. 4 


Shuffleboard player combi 
) 
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Odds and Inns 


By IEAND, now rising near the 
edges of Los Angeles, will get 
a $10,000,000 hotel, itself called 
Disneyland, to take care of expected 
crowds to the fantasy village. Blue- 
printed to have 500 rooms, Disney- 
land Hotel will also feature motel 
facilities, kiddie playground, pool, 
other recreational centers. . . . In- 
stallation of the first color TV set 
in any New York City cocktail 
lounge has been completed at the 
Paris Hotel. Sheraton chain 
has bought the Town House in 
Los Angeles, making it the third 
west coast spot in its web. Chain 
also announced expansion of its 
credit card system so holders may 
include rooms and meals at non- 
Sheraton sites, some stores and for 
Hertz car-hire services. Cali- 
fornia’s Beverly Hills Hotel opened 
its new Persian Room at a cost of 
$80,000, blending modern motif 
and Persian decor, somehow. 
Atlantic City’s Ritz-Carlton has 
added a two-story convention hall 
with a total capacity of 1,300... . 
Manhattan’s Hotel New Yorker in- 
augurated an escalator, first one in 
a New York City hotel, to glide 
guests between lobby and new Col- 
fee House, with first to ride the 
moving stairs being a llama which 
promotion drum-beaters felt tied 
in with the Coffee House inasmuch 
as llamas come from South Amer- 
ica where coffee does although 
llamas will probably be barred from 
the java house in the future... . 
Hotels in Oregon are planning 
state-wide celebrations commemo- 
rating 150th anniversary of Lewis 
and Clark Expedition (See TRAVEL, 
Glory Road, Oct., 1954)... . Fort 
Worth’'s new Hilton Hotel has con- 
structed a roof-top pool surrounded 
by cabanas and _ skyscrapers. 
Rome, Italy, recently got a new 
‘hotel, the San Giusto, about three 
miles from the station, all rooms 
having bath and shower. . . . Con- 
struction has begun for an_ ultra- 
modern, air-conditioned hotel in 
Curacao, Netherlands West Indies. 
. . . Modified American plan—— 
“breakfast and dinner——has been 
started by Philadelphia’s Hotel 
Essex. . . . Captain Shreve in New 
Orleans is adding 50 rooms. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Ist American-Built Hotel in London Opens 
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Architect's rendering shows conservatively modern style of new Westbury Hotel in London. 


GE ee oF the first American 
hotel to be built in London 
has been announced by Knott Ho- 
tels Corporation. Named the West- 
bury, the luxury hotel starts taking 
guests on March 1. It is located in 
the heart of London on the corner 
of Bond and Conduit Streets. 

The British Parliament three 
times debated the Knott Hotels 
Corporation request to build. The 
Pearl Assurance Company joined 
with Knott Hotels in financing the 
construction of the Westbury, and 
it is the first venture to build a 
hotel in England financed jointly 
by British and American capital. 

According to Willard E. Dodd, 
president of the Knott Hotels Cor- 
poration, the Westbury in London 
will “combine all the modern 
American plans and principles of 
hotel design, management and oper- 
ation in the heart of historic Lon- 
don and the center of traditional 
hospitality.” 

The London hotel has been 
named after the Knott Westbury 
in New York City, and was designed 
by Michael Rosenauer. 

The main building contains 240 
rooms with bath and shower. Pub- 
lic rooms (all air conditioned) on 
the first floor include the Main 
Dining Room, Regency Tea Room, 
Cocktail Lounge and a bar named 


and designed after the Polo Bar of 
the New York Westbury. Rates for 
single rooms start at $11.00, for 
doubles, $14.00. 


Try a new kind of vacation... 


ie 


a 


Thousands of Unexplored Thrills 


Near you is one of America’s greatest 
storehouses of historic and scenic 
attractions ... Missouri! Here every 
member of your family will discover new 
thrills... among rugged, forested 
mountains teeming with giant springs, 
caves, streams and lakes... along 
forgotten trails of pioneers and Indians 
...in quaint back country... in Se, 
cities and towns famed in song and , 
story. Send for free color booklet . 
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MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept C-561 Jefferson City, Missouri 
Send Missouri Vacation Folder to 97A 
Naome.......+ Cte eipeas'e's. cecepecccvccseescess anc 
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SL RIO A heat 


Cabanas parallel curve of popular Pocitos Beach at Montevideo, Uruguay's sunny capital. 


Ss”: SAND and sea are the supreme 
attraction these days in Uru 
guay. Down where the thermom- 
eter hugs 75° December through 
April, the summer season is in full 
swing. Between the pre-Lenten 
Mardi Gras and the Easter Rodeo, 
international competition in sail- 
ing, golf, tennis and polo draws 
the crowds. 

Candy-striped cabanas and new 
hotels dot the sandy shore from 
Montevideo to the tip of the plush 
Punta Peninsula. And though the 
summer season is at its peak along 
the coast, prices for all the glitter- 


ing luxury of Riviera living are 
moderate. A room, full board and 
view of the waves averages $15.00 
for two with service. 

Uruguay, a pie-shaped wedge of a 
nation tucked between Brazil and 
Argentina, has the most intriguing 
assortment of beach resorts in all 
of South America. Beaches begin 
practically within Montevideo it- 
self and stretch eastward along the 
shore of the Plate River to the sea. 

Ten cents via bus from the 
center of the capital is the palm- 
fringed cove of Carrasco with its 
cottage colony, swimming pools 


TRAVEL MARBET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


COLOR SLIDES by well known professional 
photographers. High quality. Detailed 
descriptions. Multitude of subjects. Ex- 
teriors and interiors. Cities, Castles, Peo- 
ple, Famous Fountains, Splendid Gardens. 
Paris, Versailles, French and Italian Rivi- 
eras, Italy, Rome & Vatican, England & 
Scotland, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Athens, etc. 
Near and Far East, Mexico. Catalog “‘T’ 
Free. HOLY LAND, Pope Pius XII, Lourdes, 
Fatima, Miraculous Medal, Chartres, Li- 
sieux, Padua and other Italian Shrines. 
Exteriors & Splendid Interiors. Religious 
Paintings. Catalog “TR” Free. Argo Slides, 
62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellin- 
ger, E-831, Los Angeles 24. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Evrope- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


sino is the major nocturnal activity 


drive further along, the bead 
sweeps in a long shallow curve ta 
Atlantida, where seaside chalets) 
nestle among pines and eucalyptus, 

Past these picture-postcard res 
sorter: Piri peas yas its 60-odg 


Hollywoodian splendor. 
trast is nearby Maldonado, a sleepy 
old town, scented Sa jasmin 


gardens 
Rinse to ne sea, ; 

Just 100 miles east of Monte- 
video along this resort-lined coast 
is fashionable Punta del Este, Uru 
guay S Werle Sena pica e mec | 


vabeene flock to this tiny ped \- 
sula at the mouth of the Plate 
River estuary. A full day’s execu 
sion including lunch from Monte 
video to Punta runs $5.00 via bu 

Informality is the rule fo 
turistas at Punta, Here visitors to 
convention to the winds, dress a 
they please and turn the clock) 
upside down. Shorts, slacks or bath 
ing suits are accepted attire 
dawn or midnight. The majorit 
breakfast at noon, swim at 3:0) 
p-m., lunch at 5:00 p.m., begimg 
cocktails at 9:00 p.m., and dine 
any time before sunrise. Midnight 
roulette at the state-operated Ca 


Entrance to casinos is free. 

Punta offers visitors six beache! 
to choose from, depending on you 
taste in tides. Waters on the Atlan 
tic or east side of the peninsula 
are rough, while the river or west® 
side is quiet as a pool. £1 Grillo 
or Cricket Beach, a couple of miles 
to the west, where the water i 
deep and transparent, is a favorite 
spot for aquaplaning. Top sport) 
too, is deep-water fishing for giant 
sized pompano and sunset fishi 
via net for mackerel. 4 

Sightseeing attractions inclu 
the Isla de Lobos where thousand 
of seals live the year around, am 
the Isla Gorriti where old Spam 
forts and guns lie crumbling 
the sand. The boat ride across 
bay is only 25 cents. @ 
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BOOK SELECTION 


OR CENTURIES philosophers have 

labored to explain the fascina- 
ion that draws a human_ being 
rresistibly back to the physical 
urroundings of an earlier experi- 
nce. The rub has been in the sup- 
osition that it must have been a 
pleasant experience, which is not 
lecessarily true at all. The average 
ative returns eagerly and happily 
o the scenes of his birth, but ac- 
ually and traditionally the sinner 
Iso revisits the scene of his crime 
nd a singed moth repeats its haz- 
rd of the flame. 

The truth seems to lie somewhere 
a the fact that in the soil of that 
ygone experience, good or bad, 
he person has rooted a vital part of 
is emotional existence and there- 
ore cannot tear himself loose, 
)therwise, after reading 25 chapters 
ere, you scarcely could account 
or the deep affection for the Virgin 
slands expressed by Ethel Wal- 
ridge McCully, seasoned writer of 
ublished mystery stories, in the 
losing paragraph of her latest book, 
rrandma Raised the Roof (New 
ork; ‘Thomas Y. Crowell. 211 pp.; 
hotos.; end maps) . 

According to the recorded details 
{ her harassing adventure in ex- 
vanging her Beekman Place apart- 
vent‘in New York for a cottage on 
1e Island of St. John, she appar- 
atly had acquired every good rea- 
om. to dislike henceforth not only 
1e Virgin Islands but the entire 
aribbean area. Instead of that, she 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES ~ 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
e In the Mountains 
¢ By the Lakes 


Land 


Plucky ‘Grandma Raised The Roof 


Author built her own island idyll on St. John. 


has come so to love the place that 
she scarcely can bide the delay till 
her return. 

A seven times grandmother, but 
still earning her living in secretar- 
ial work for a modest income out 
of which a few dollars must be 
hoarded each payday anent that 
time when there would be no more 
such events, Mrs. McCully, like 
thousands of other elderly wishful 
thinkers, dreamed of building her- 
self a home on a tropic isle in which 
to idle away her declining years. 
As a creature of impulse and whim- 
sy, a temperament that gives her 
pleasant little book its principal 
charm, she persuaded the captain 
of a British vessel who was not 


¢ In the Valleys 
© By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural 1 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


onders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 
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Sent promptly by mail. 


$s] 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B Srl 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC, 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


authorized to stop at American 
ports, to land her on a rock near 
an attractive islet in the Virgins, 
and permit her to swim ashore with 
her belongings supported in a bas- 
ket on her head. 

From this incredible beginning, 
she arranged to lease a section of 
the beach and set about erecting 
her dream house. For the purpose, 
she characteristically organized her 
own imaginary construction com- 
pany known on her letterhead as 
“Walbridge McCully, Contractor,” 
to be used thenceforth as a bargain- 
ing convenience in accumulating 
building materals. For three years 
then, she endured all the vexations 
and agonies of spirit that go into 
excavations, concrete formations, 
carpenter’s fabrications, etc. 

It is interesting and gratifying 
to add that Mrs. McCully, who be- 
gan with an outlay of only three 
hundred dollars—of course, there 
was much more as she got into the 
thick of things—finally emerged 
with a property worth in the thou- 
sands as it stood and potentially 
as a producing investment in being 
a citrus fruit plantation. 


Special Offer to NTC Members 


Grandma Raised the Roof is 
highly recommended to all Na- 
tional Travel Club Members. Get 
your copy NOW and at a big sav- 
ing by filling in and mailing today 
the convenient coupon below. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “Grandma Raised 
The Roof” at the special membership 


price of $3.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


INANE 2) ete taeiets shvtareue toured oi it aunt etele 
PA GOL ESSA acceler cudo th eriel ekevene Telal snevetene 
Ol by teas co clateevecs cole cin) LORE Z ate 


State cos data aleroheceneet aighe.dvdie ene auawaee 
Membership Number: ..........++. 


ee ed 
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roamin’ the 
globe with 


TRAVEL 


RAVEL-MINDED New Yorkers, once envious of their country cousins 
who spreed into town for a whirl of theatre-going, will soon be off on 
their own showtime safaris. This summer, Theatre Tours will offer 


Manhattanites curtain-call caravans 
to nearby summer playhouses, with 
transportation, show ticket and pic- 
nic supper priced “at an average of 
$6.50.” Outfit plans similar foot- 
light foragings out of Boston and 
will, of course, bring in groups to 
New York for shows. Idea was 
launched at end of January with 
souvenir-packed junket to New 
Haven, Conn., for premiere road- 
show of The Pajama Game, current 
Broadway smash. 


Europe—Major Events is latest 
free booklet issued by the European 


Travel Commission pinpointing 
outstanding attractions scheduled 
in 21 Continental countries 


through September. 


Alert amblers in New England 
are applauding New Haven Rail- 
road’s extension of Ladies Day to 
May 1. Every Wednesday, line 
carries distaff passengers on regular 
trains from their New England 
hometowns to New York and re- 
turn for price of standard one-way 
fare. Some 20,000 women have al- 
ready proved they know a bargain 
when they see one. 


Oo Fiad URANIUM!! 


GEIGER COUNTERS for uranium 
detection, All models and sizes — from 
low-cost, portable to super-sensitive 


airborne units, Prices start at $37.50, 
Also TREASURE DETECTORS and 
MINERALITES. 9 FREE INFORMATION @ 


LDéleclion corp, Dept. 111 


5420 Vineland, N.Hollywood, Calif 
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Insiders are predicting that by 
the time the ink dries on this 
issue, Eastern Air Lines and Co- 
lonial Airlines will have merged. 


Third annual Blossomtime 
Tours are a-bloom in Santa Clara 
County, Calif., lasting until latter 
days of April. Bus trips bare the 
blossoms of an 85-mile area from 
Santa Cruz Mountains to Mt. 
Hamilton Range, with helicopter 
viewing of vistas latest gimmick 
this year. 


Not just a great day for the 
Irish but a great three weeks is 
the wonderful word from Eire. 
From May 8 to 29, An Tostal will 
hold forth for its third festival 
year, aiming a host of attractions 
at visitors, mostly high-spirited. 


A centennial celebration is slated 
for Sacramento, Calif., on August 
9 with a day-long program packed 
with pageantry feting Southern 
Pacific’s initial rail-laying, although 
work began February 12, 1855. 


Newport’s Jazz Festival so rocked 
Rhode Island that a second session 
has been set for weekend of July 
15-17, with proceeds again to be 
used for advancing this form of 
American folk music. Duke Elling- 
ton is already signed for show, with 
others expected to follow as per 
last season. 


A display of Eskimo art, prin- — 
cipally carvings, will tour several 
U.S. cities, with Chicago slated 
for March 3-28; Seattle, April 10- 
May | and San Francisco, May 
12-June 12, under sponsorship 
of Canada’s Department of North- — 
ern Affairs. 


Cinerama Holiday drew premiere 
raves from New York critics. Sec- 
ond of the new-dimension shows, 
film unwraps a tour of Europe and 
U.S. sites on its stupendous screen, 
has some dull and deadly dialogue 
but is most admirably effective with 
an exciting rush down a _ bobsled 
run, brings a gulp or two on a Fer- 
ris wheel spin and jolts the gentry 
with a jet-plane ride (some vaca- 
tion!) . Cinerama’s ability to place 
viewers in the scene spells breath- 
taking nostalgia for travelers—and 
should start a suitcase scramble 
among stay-at-homes. 


Late skiers will find Mount As- 
siniboine Lodge, 34 miles south- 
west of Banff, opening spring sla- 
loming on March 1. Snow is so deep ~ 
—30 feet—enthusiasts for hickory 
dickory wing in at $20.00 each in — 
parties of two or three. Canadian 
Pacific trains make it easily, how- ~ 
ever, to nearby Banff or Calgary. 


CSI BRR ALG F BLES: ri NY See eS A pI aT IN AANA ERE SINT RON PT ARONA GIT tg 13 


Foreign-travel promoters are © 
pondering recently released statis- | 
tics of a mighty mass market: | 
1,385,100 American citizens who 7 
hold useable passports. Now to get 
them on their way! 


Italy’s first subway finally opened 3 
in Rome, but just half of its seven — 
miles is underground. Route was — 
begun by Mussolini, a late public- # 
ity hound who never really ap- 
proved of underground movements, 
to link Rome’s main rail terminal — 
with a fair grounds. Subway, which ~ 
skips city’s busiest sectors, is al-— 
ready adding to deficit, cost $40,- 
000,000 just to dig. a 


Dinkler Hotel chain is moving a 
more and more into restaurant 
field, already has several in At 
lanta and Montgomery, plans — 
creation of new spots throughout — 
web. z 
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Pity the girl who answers the 
hone at the Frank C. Munson 
femorial Institute of American 
faritime History (good morn- 
ig!), just established at Mystic, 
ionn., but travelers eager for 
ackground on U. S. seafaring can, 
s graduate students, sign up for 
course from July 11 through 
ugust 12. 


Winchester, Va., is gearing for 
n awesome 200,000 visitors ex- 
ected at the 28th Annual Shen- 
ndoah Apple Blossom Festival 
n April 28 and 29. Concerts, 
ances, luncheons, tours will be 
mong events entertaining apple 
nthusiasts. 


Coming up in April at Boston’s 

fuseum of Science is a pre-season 
vent for anglers: four nights of 
fish talk” and outdoor demonstra- 
ons by experts. Dates are April 
1 through 15 each eve at Science 
ark’s Sport Fishing Institute. 


Congressmen, diplomats and gov- 

rnment officials flying abroad now 
ave as part of their travel kits 
an American’s best-selling guide, 
lew Horizons, which details 84 
inds on a what-to-do-and-see basis 
lus other pertinent facts. 


Northwest Orient Airlines is 
lanning super-meal service on 
‘ans-Pacific flights, food presented 
1 regular courses with appropriate 
ices and beverages, linen napkins, 
lverware and_ other first-class 
astaurant features. 


Prelude to Olympic Games in 
lelbourne next year will be pre- 
nted at Second Pan American 
james in Mexico City March 12- 
, with U.S. delegation expected 
top 300 persons. Mexico will 
so make strong bid for 1960 
ilympic Games. 


Women wanderers with appre- 
ative eyes for fine home furnish- 
gs can spend that rainy afternoon 

London examining a superb 
pllection of Wedgwood ware at 
ictoria and Albert Museum in 
uth Kensington. Period costumes 
e also among the items. 
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New Hilton unit in Rome will 
probably prove to be a tongue- 
torturer—it’s been named the 
Albergo dei Cavalieri Hilton. 
Odds are that by the time it opens 
most travelers will be calling it 


the Al Hilton. 


New York Notes: Lackawanna 
Railroad abandons its ferry be- 
tween Hoboken, N. J., and Man- 
hattan’s Christopher Street on 
March 15... An 11-year-old group 
called The New York Enthusiasts 
will discover Europe on a three- 
week, $845 trip to places “seldom 
on tour itineraries” to help pro- 
mote international understanding. 

. A granite monument will go up 
in Battery Park to honor Emma 
Lazarus who penned the Statue of 


Liberty sonnet: “Give me your 
tired, your poor. ...” 
Giant International Tourist 


Center is being constructed on 
some 75 square miles of former 
Royal Montazah Palace grounds 
along seashore at Alexandria. 
Area will have a 700-seat theatre, 
restaurant, night club, tennis 
courts and other lures for travel- 
ers invading Egypt. 


Unique travel-planning kit has 
been produced by Scandinavian 
Airlines System which adds to lit- 
erature leaflets an LP of Mitch 
Miller music. Tunes for European 
Holiday include unusual Scandi- 
navian orchestral works, whole 
package selling for $1.00 through 
travel agents, a real buy for a mu- 
sical interpretation of a trip to ten 
countries. 


Autoists might like to know that 
Newfoundland has one of North 
America’s most unusual ferry serv- 
ices. It’s a rail car-ferry joining 
Gander, international airport town, 
and Clarenville, Trinity Bay. 
Clarenville is the last stop on 
eastern section of the Trans-Canada 
Highway, which starts at St. John’s. 


Newest night club in Berlin is 
the rebuilt Zigeunerkeller — which 
translates Gypsy Celler—in_ the 
Haus Wien on Kurfuerstendamm. 


Regional Romps Rock Resort 


Fifth Annual Caribbean Carnival at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, N.J., 
rocked 1,150 guests. An entire floor was 
converted in Bahamian village with curio 


shops, cafes, West Indies natives. San 
Domingan dancers, Calypso bands were 
among entertainment features. Next special 
event will be Hawaiian Luau-South Sea 
Island Party slated to run March 25-27. 


Salute to France is a spring sensa- 
tion from America now being 
readied. Opening May 19 with a 
performance of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Paris Opera, Salute 
will bring in Oklahoma! later, the 
New York City Ballet on June 8, 
Medea and The Skin of Our Teeth 
as dramatic windups, all aimed at 
an annual cultural exchange. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 


and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1000 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 


& Los Angeles 24, Calif. p 
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1. So you’re in Nice! And you 
education. So you take a plane for Rome and get there 
in a little over an hour, case Rome, depart for Athens 
an hour later. Dig Athens two hours after this and 
head for which you can make in three 
hours. All antiquity in a day and you can go to the 
head of the class as the expert who knows where the 
best whisky How much do 
you think it will cost you to get educated like that— 
from Nice? 

2. In what museum is the Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace? 

Why are London policemen called Bobbys? 

4, As you stand feeding the pigeons, you are look- 
ing at four bronze horses from Constantinople, and 
a famous bell tower which fell in 902 and was rebuilt. 


want a classical 


Egypt, now 


is served in olden towns. 


Where are you? 
5. Next weekend you are going to Saint Cergues, 
the weekend after that to Villars, then Chateau d’Oex, 
Verbier, Rochers De Naye and Zermatt. What sport 
are you interested in? What country 
The Villa d’Este at Cernobbio on Lago di Como 
45 minutes from Milan on the edge of the Swiss 
border. In what country 
A Ship of the Desert is: 

(a) A Prairie Schooner (b) 
French automobile without side curtains 

(d) A Flying Carpet 
8. These questions are a circus: 


are you? 


is it? 


A Camel (c) A 


(a) Where does 
Ringling Brothers Circus spend the winter? (b) Where 
does Piccadilly Circus spend the summer? (c) Where 
can you see the spot of “Bread and Circuses”’? 

This Traveling Salesman has a Signorina, a Seno- 
rita, and a Glamour Girl. What countries does he visit 
by air? 

10. Where does the Queen of England live when she 
is in London? 

11. What naughty word would you add to these 
words to make them into famous Atlantic Crossers: 
Wester, Ryn, Noor, Maas? 


FOR YOUR TRIP IN EUROPE 


RENT Aten GAR 
from 
SPEEDY SERVICE 


PRIVATE CARS LTD. 
177 Golders Green Road, London, N.W. 


represented in the U.S.A. by 
SPEEDY SERVICE PRIVATE CARS OF NEW YORK, INC. 
122 EAST 42nd ST. (Suite 463), NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0895, 7-0766 


Complete Every All 
Information Assistance Reservations 
Send for illustrated brochure NT NOW 


England 
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Horizontal 
Stars to a child 
Voice of train announcer 
What the old maid hoped to 
meet on the moonlit deck 
At home on the high seas 
Wiggle of a U.S. island 


A mere highness, not even 
royal 

This gets you about 
Backward rep you can get 
easily 

Amount of brain needed by 


a crossword puzzler 

What he does after he crosses 
the tees 

What the Fat Man gained on 
the French Line 

What he lost in Paris 

100% American masquerad- 
ing as German 

Here’s where you get a racy 
English story 

What Jack Benny’s rose never 
does 

That vile bottle 

What the acid in the Garden 
of Love became 

Joke with whiskers 

This was an old Greek theater 
Celestial Lady in High Cee 
My own Italian 

This is in Sabya and in Sabya 
you can be this if you want 
to make two words out of it 
What the lady dieter who 
lived on tin became 

Bold’s a lion in Scotland 
You need more than four of 
these to get you over the 
“cols” 
do them on two 

Ready to eat 

When the boat sails for home 
(abb.) 

Wouldn’t you think the Gen- 
eral would get tired of eating 
this? 

Buy these at home before you 
go. 

Exerciser of the facial muscles 
Italian spinal column 

A loop with a running knot 


5 What you haye to do up ona 


rainy day 

The Old Gray Lady who is not 
what she once was 

Doggy Europeans 

Times of men 

If at first they don’t succeed, 
these horrid people, try, try, 
again! 


in France but natives 


6 SF NAN BWhe 
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Vertical ‘ 
Wrist stroke . 
Fruit of the would-be poet 
Declare at the customs 
High thing the opera st 
missed in Italy 
My error! 
Square at the ends 
What he couldn’t get in En 
land with a bath 
Slighting Tacoma in W ashing’ 


goods in the cellar f 
This looks like a scholar from 
afar 

Traffic choker 4 
Where he put the penny hi 
got for his thoughts 

What he never could hit on 
strange golf courses 
This glass is in a 
fusion 

What Bikinis reveal 


state of | 


3 

This will make you drop dead ~ 
Author of the Reynolds wrap 
Right in style 

What the Stork brought Mama 
in the male # 
Each’s pal at the Lion’s Club 
banquet talk 
Mutiny on the ‘ 
If Alice was odd, the caters 
pillar was even more so 

Sea she traveled when she lo: 
her passport 
Atlantic’s romantics 
ends 

He only threw this in fun 
Connecting Each to Every 
This Russian-born native has 
never set foot in Europe 
Means to travel g 
What the man who doesn’t 
eat his way through France” 
does 

Let’s go! 


frisky 


What the Cavalier rounded 
Africa in F 
One who mimics and ends up 
in Atif 

Miss Vague ; 
Missed her in Germany, Siel 
Accompanied the wind 

A guy who employs things 
like for instance a pen—or 
toothpaste 

Officer’s dinner 

Oh no! 

Wild thing sown abroad 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Transportation: 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, New York 


I am planning a trip to 


seem eee e eee eee t eer eer sete rere ses reese seseeeseeseseens 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 
Rbereb. will be. c, Jsges careers in my party. I plan to 
Remy Chim atin inertia yi pste a ee ANGE LEtULM Ty ade a ci cet: 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 
NED Se Ma Goniaxs Membership #........ 
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Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


INET SIXES GC ROAD SOLE REE ENR eta Pets eta ecg 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


Address 


Cee a a ee ee a SY 


Ciiveae eae si Grae Statiecacs wastirceke Sag 
Name of nominating member.............eee00+ ar 
FRGULES Seu Morte ta aianta leeds carats ote he, seareseeel wrenatanhaney os 
Meamaper ships Hasecca ere. ore cts seshohenetnlinc al elute sas thctel aerate 


Planning a Trip? 


Motor touring only 
Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 
cessing of your request. 


T am; planning a trip frome ics sige. ee ccs 


TOs ida cgeemere eee and would like a routing 


IN AVVO Wee chav hare amore oe Shs aie mete ee oR an 
Membership: NO}. ssncig tae te. cardiaee aes 
Address 


rere ee 


By Will Lane 


Confused By Varied Exposure Meter Readings? 
Here’s a Complete Key to Perfect Pictures! 


Girl, cloud or sky—which brightness will tell correct exposure? 


P HOTOGRAPHY IS a pursuit in which there is never 

a dearth of popular fallacies. Most popular are 
some of the mistaken notions about exposure meters. 
All you have to do is buy a meter, they say, and you 
can be sure: 1) That you may forget about exposure 
problems. 2) That you can stop worrying about light- 
ing conditions. And 3) That you will automatically 
get better pictures. 

Unfortunately, the opposite is just as likely to be the 
case. You may just as automatically get worse pictures. 
My advice is not to use an exposure meter—unless you 
are first prepared to devote enough time and effort 
to master it. 

For an example of the pitfalls awaiting the unwary, 
take a peek at Spring on the Farm. Looks like a simple, 
harmless scene, doesn’t it? But aim your exposure 
meter, and—let’s see—what does it recommend? F/16? 
Can that be? Move the meter, and it becomes F/8! 
Another wiggle, and it’s F/4! A difference of 800 per 
cent from one spot! But wait, don’t throw the meter 
into the ashcan, yet. The fact is that F/16 might be 
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correct exposure for the white cloud you see in th 
sky, while a wiggle to the left might give you a bl 
sky reading of F/8, and aiming the meter toward t 
grass could bring a recommendation of F/4. It’s 
the fault of the meter that you get various readi 
It’s failure to integrate them that causes trouble. 
Returning: to our illustration, let’s study it caref 
measuring the brightness of each part. Assuming a 
emulsion speed of 10, or thereabouts, we would coi 
up with a series of readings like this: 


Relative Brightness Exposure 
Required — 

The white cloud 6400 F/16 
Girl’s face 3200 F/1t 
The blue sky 1600 F/8 

Girl’s thighs 800 F/5.6 
Grass in foreground 400 F/4 

Fence 200 F/2.8 


Black trunks 100 F/2 


The white cloud is 64 times as bright as the g 
black trunks! Note that each exposure step opens 
lens one full step or stop. That is, F/11 is 100 per 
larger opening than F/16, and so on, down the | 

In measuring the brightness of each of the abe 
areas, the meter is held as close as possible. It sh 
not be further than the size of the object. To mea 
a barn door, the meter can be as much as ten 
away, but for a human face, not more than ten inc 
With a cloud that’s ten miles in size, you can be 
miles away. This is understandable if you thin! 
the meter as a camera with a limited angle of viey 
about 50°. If a meter had a viewfinder you could : 
exactly what is included in its angle of acceptan 
However, your camera viewfinder can illustrate t 
general idea. Move up to a barn door. How close f 
you have to be to see only the door? Five or ten fees 
Then that is the minimum distance for metering 
To play safe, come a little closer. In fact, the clo 
the better. The brightness of the door is the saf 
all over, assuming no part is in shadow. Whether y 
measure ten square feet of its area or one square fo 
the response remains the same. Only watch out, wh 
close up, not to let your body cast a shadow on # 
door or the area being measured. 4 

After making a careful study of a scene, then you 4 
ready to put the meter away and start taking pictur 
Four methods of selecting exposure are available. 

1. Principal Area. This is the simplest. Exposure 
based on the meter reading of what you consider t 
most important part of the picture. If it’s the 
face, shoot at F/11, and let the rest fall where it mi 
In many scenes the humans are the most importé 
part, and the most critical to render. It’s up to 4 
to decide. In our illustration, the sky is an importé 
part of its pictorial beauty. In scenes of sunsets a 
cloud effects, also, you will often decide to expose | 
the sky. 4 

2. Compromise Exposure. If the sky and the g 
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ace are both of primary importance to you, it may 
ye possible to compromise, setting the lens midway 
yetween F/I] and F/8, for example. This method is 
nost practical with black-and-white film, as it has wide 
atitude. A range of six lens stops is perfectly practical. 
90 if the scene varies from F/16 to F/2, you can 
apture all of the areas by setting the lens midway, or 
it F/5.6. With color filmy the range is much more 
imited. Only one lens stop in each direction is 
vermussible. 

3. Changing the lighting. Because of the limitations 
% color film, it is often desirable to illuminate the 
larker parts of a scene. A white cardboard reflector can 
louble the brightness of a shadow area, or a flash bulb 
nay be used. In this way, all the desired areas can be 
srought into the film range. 

4. Rearranging the composition. If your meter 
eveals that a scene has too much brightness range to 
»e properly recorded, you know before you shoot that 
he picture will not be successful unless you change 
t. Bring the camera up closer to eliminate the grass 
n the foreground, for example, if it is too dark to 
egister properly. Or if you are bothered with a too- 
wright cloud in the background, move the camera to 
me side to eliminate the cloud and retain only the 
slue sky. Correct exposure is a critical matter with 
olor film, because not only the density, but also the 
hhromatic values are affected. If-a face is overexposed, 
t appears with an unpleasant pallor. If underexposed, 
looks unnaturally dark. When faces appear in close- 
ip, arrange the background so it will be not more 
han one lens stop darker or lighter than the flesh 
ones. Then expose for the face. If the background is 
} little off color, it will not be as objectionable as an 
ff-color face. 

An exposure meter can be a useful aid in lighting 
ind composing a picture, and that is the way it should 
e used. Use your meter to study a scene and arrange 


“hen after everything is ready, then and only then, 
ring the camera into action. The result will be not 
ly correct exposure, but also better pictures. 

In this brief space, we have not discussed individual 
ypes of meters, or their mechanics, assuming that you 
‘e already familiar with your own meter, and know 
ow to set it for different films and shutter speeds. We 
ave limited this to fundamental principles that apply 
b all. The aperture numbers mentioned are for exam- 
le only. You have to work out your own, depending 
n what film and shutter speed you wish to use. 
Now, the best exercise I can recommend, to improve 
ur pictures, is to put your camera away for a few 
ays, and carry your exposure meter everywhere, view- 
ug and planning pictures. Set it for the emulsion 
»eed of your favorite film, which could be Plus-X, or 
.odachrome. Then take readings every day of familiar 
eas—the blue sky, a street pavement, a sidewalk, a 
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- to your satisfaction. Make a picture analysis first. | 


building, a store front, a face. Assume a constant 
shutter speed, say 1/50 second, and then you will be 
able to think in terms of F-numbers all the time—the 
sky is F/16, the sidewalk F/11, the face F/8, etc. When 
a cloud sails in front of the sun, notice that illumina- 
tion is approximately halved—the F/11 sidewalk be- 
comes F/8, étc. When a shadow falls, the same sidewalk 
may become F/5.6. After you get to know your meter 
and the area, you will be able to leave your meter at 
home, bring out the camera, and approach familiar 
subjects with the confident knowledge you know how 
to handle them photographically. 

When studying a color scene, start with the largest 
and brightest colors. These areas must be correctly 
exposed. White areas, and black, are not critical, ob- 
viously, because lacking hue, they cannot be off-color. 
They can be ignored in your calculations. 

One closing tip—take substitute readings when you 
cannot approach a subject. That is, if there is a distant 
lawn or sidewalk in a scene, it is not necessary to go 
to it if there is an area of the same near by. For a 
distant face, substitute the back of your hand by hold- 
ing it in the same light and measuring it with the 
meter. As long as the texture of the subject is about 
the same, and the sun’s direction, you can get quite 
accurate measurements without running all over a 
scene. 

There are many good exposure meters available, 
such as the Weston, General Electric, Dejur, Chronos, 
Ideal, Ikophot, Leica-Meter, Sixtus, Sixtomat, and 
others. These all are reflection-type meters. They 
measure the brightness of objects by the amount of 
light they reflect. Also useful is the incident-light type 
of meter, of which the Norwood is the original proto- 
type. Some of the reflected-type meters may be used 
with special accessories to measure incident light. How- 
ever, it is advisable first to master the use of the 
former type. 

‘Use your meter to study and analyze scenes before 
you shoot, and you will not only get accurate ex- 
posures but also better pictures. @ 


SPANISH ... the Mexican Way 


Mexico’s Gov’t-Approved, fascinating Study-at-Home 
Method for adults—personal service direct from Mexico 
City—attractive, illustrated lessons (all about Mexico— 


just as if you were in Mexico while learning this beauti- 


ful language), phonograph records (men & women 
teachers). Grammar headaches overcome. Novel Rest 
Period Chats on Mexican Art & Music (with music rec- 
ords). Every minute chuck full of interest. Special rates 
for schools & teachers. 


Free Demonstration Booklet & Record 


Write Mexican Spanish Academy, 
Av. Juarez 117, Depto T-2. Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 
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Lines Aft 


Natural Bridge 
Dear Sirs: 

In the January issue of TRAVEL, there 
is an item “Senator Discovers New 
Natural Bridge at Grand Canyon,” 
stating that Senator Goldwater of Ari- 
zona is the first one to report this dis- 
covery to the Park authorities. In 1949, 
on an air trip from Denver to Las Vegas, 
Nevada, one of the pilots of the plane 
I was on (a small one; we had to use 
oxygen masks) saw that I was taking 
pictures with my 35mm. Argus. He of- 
fered to take my camera up into the 
cockpit and snap a picture of this 
bridge and I have it, in color, and have 
exhibited it many times, stating I had 
believed it to be inaccessible to travel- 
ers. Many persons since 1949, no doubt, 
have been aware of this “unknown” 
Natural Bridge. I do enjoy your maga- 
zine. . 


Olga V. Shields 
Fairfield, Conn. 


TRAVEL’s item was based on an official 
report from U.S. Dept. of Interior whose 
National Park Service, apparently over- 
looked by other eagle-eyed travelers, 
credits Arizona’s Senator, who not only 
reported the bridge but reached it afoot. 
—Ed. 


Following Travel 
Dear Sirs: 

My husband and I have returned 
from a two-month trip to Italy and 


France. We enjoyed following up two . 


of TRAVEL’s articles which we took with 
us: Daily Dream Drive in the June, 
1953, issue and Italy’s Hidden Coast in 
the June, 1954, issue. The Cinque Terre 
was an adventure. . . . Thanks to the 
article in TRAVEL about this wonderful 
SHOES sis 

Mrs. Albert M. Davis 

West Chester, Pa. 


Counter Claim 
Dear Sirs: 

I was interested in reading Putting 
America on the Map (TrRaAve., Oct., 
1954) ... While this article was inter- 
esting and informative, I believe it to 
be in error in one major respect, i.e., 
the date and those responsible for the 
first distribution of free road maps... . 
For years, the Gulf Oil Corporation has 
claimed to be the pioneer in free road 
map distribution, having initiated this 
practice in 1914... by 1920 the com- 
pany was passing them out at the rate 
of millions per year. . The man 
responsible . . . was Mr. William B. 
Akin, head of a Pittsburgh advertising 
agency at that time and subsequently 
Advertising Manager of the Gulf Com- 
panies... 

W. R. Huber 

Gen. Mner., Public Relations 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Prime Subscriber 
Dear Sirs: 

I think I can top Mr. Paul H. Gid- 
dings’ record run as a subscriber (since 
1910—Ed.) since I have been a sub- 
scriber (for four years). of the maga- 
zine when it was known as Four Track 
News and continuously since it became 


TRAVEL. 
Miss Fannie E. Thayer 
Utica, N. Y. 


Ready File 
Dear Sirs: 

. I have all of my Travet copies, 
and would never part with them. They 
furnish a ready file on wherever I 
would want to go, and give me a com- 
plete and concise picture of what to 
anticipate while taking my excursions. 
I am repaid many, many times over for 
my membership dues, believe me. 


Pierre J. LeDoux 
Wood, Wis. 


Time Conscious 
Dear Sirs: 
No one will deny the desirability of 
a better calendar. But is this Calendar 
of Tomorrow (TRAVEL, Dec., 1954) an 
improvement and if so, for whom? You 
still have an uneven number of days to 
deal with... . In giving support to this 
so-called calendar reform proposal, you 
are trying to improve on the work of the 
Creatots Gg... 
C. W. Degering 
Editor-Manager 
Christian Record 
Lincoln, Neb. 
TRAVEL is on record as reporting—not 
necessarily supporting — news of the 
World Calendar proposals.—Ed. 


Article Advice 
Dear Sirs: 


Upon the advice of an article appear- 
ing in the September issue of TRAVEL 
(Best U.S. Byways), 1 took the half- 
day drive down the Palos Verdes Penin- 
sula. Congratulations on the fine article 
and very descriptive summary of what’s 
to be seen on the drive. 

Mary Jane Clark 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Globe Circler 
Dear Sirs: 

Your November number was espe- 
cially interesting to me as I have had 
the good fortune to have been to all of 
the places you mentioned. We, my 
daughter and I, made an eight-month 
trip around the world in 1938-9 ...1 
made my first trip around the world 
on the Cleveland . . . in 1912. Have 
had the wonderful privilege of having 
made five trips around the globe, finish- 
ing the last one two years ago, when I 
went via air. ... Am proud to belong 
to the National Travel Club, and con- 
gratulations on your splendid articles. 

Marie D. Larkin 
Vista, Calif. 


EY 
Pel 


Article Possibilities 
Dear Sirs: 


As an ardent subscriber to TRAVEL 
and a member of the National Travel 


Club, I wish to enquire about the pos- 
sibility of TraveL buying and printin 


travel articles written by its subscribers ~ 


and submitted by them... . 


A. M. Hochschild — 


Princeton, N. J. 


Since its inception, TRAVEL has pub- 


lished innumerable articles by swbscrib- 


ers, month after month, continues tag 
u 


welcome them.—Ed. 


Monthly Fault 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to tell you how much we en 
joy our TrAveL. Of all magazines wi 
subscribe to, none is looked forward t 
as is TRAVEL. The only fault we find i 
that it’s published only once a month. 


Joseph G. Urdzik : 


Steuhenville, O. 


Brain-Twister Answers 


1. $200 first class, $150 second class. 
2. Louvre, Paris. 


3. After Sir Robert Peel who created the - 4 


first London Constabulary. 
4. Outside St. Mark’s 
5. (a) Skiing (b) Switzerland. 
6. Italy. 
LD) 
8. (a) Sarasota, Florida (b) London (o) 
Rome. 
9. Spain, Italy, U.S.A. 
10. Buckingham Palace, 
11. Dam. 
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Cathedral, Venice. — 
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